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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OME satisfaction will be felt that at length negotiations 
will take place in Tokyo to settle the Tientsin dispute 

asa “ local incident.” Unfortunately, it is clear that the local 
Japanese authorities, representing the Army in Tientsin, who 
will take part in the discussions at Tokyo, will continue to 
use the incident as a means to force their demands on Great 
Britain; they include suppression of “ terrorist” activity in 
the Concession and British co-operation in strengthening the 
Japanese currency in China. Japan has indeed made con- 
cessions: British subjects will no longer be stripped naked 


_and fresh food will be allowed into the Concession. Never- 


theless, the blockade, with its disastrous effects on commerce, 
will be continued; and there is no sign that Japan means to 
modify its attack on British rights and British trade in China. 
Though the tension at Tientsin has been relaxed, negotia- 
tions in these circumstances will do little to restore Great 
Britain’s prestige; indeed, the attack on foreign trade is 
being extended to Foochow and Wenchow. The least Britain 
can demand at Tokyo is satisfaction for the indignities she 
has suffered and punishment of those responsible; nothing 
else can demonstrate that in fact Tokyo has established its 
political authority over the Army, which favours an open 
attack on the position of Great Britain. 
x * * x 

The Russian Talks 

Little progress can be reported in the Moscow negoti- 
ations; it is interesting, however, that by now the German 
Press regards the alliance as inevitable. On Thursday of 
last week M. Molotoff, the Russian Prime Minister, re- 
jected the new proposals made by Great Britain and France; 
on Friday the British negotiators sent their advice on the 
Next steps to be taken to London, and Lord Halifax had a 
meeting with M. Maisky. On Monday a reply was decided 
on by the Foreign Policy Committee of the Cabinet, on 
Tuesday it was drafted by Foreign Office experts, and on 
Wednesday it was received by Sir William Seeds, the 


British Ambassador in Moscow; another meeting with M. 
Molotoff is expected immediately. Two difficulties in the 
negotiations may be mentioned. Firstly, Russia’s demand 
for an open and specific guarantee of the Baltic States 
against aggression, despite their unwillingness to accept it; 
it is suggested that this difficulty may be overcome by 
giving an open general guarantee and naming the Baltic 
States specifically in a secret agreement. Secondly, the defi- 
nition of aggression is difficult when states, as a result of 
intimidation and penetration, may surrender their independ- 
ence without resistance. It is clear that these are genuine 
difficulties, which cannot be conscientiously ignored; never- 
theless, so far the Russians have granted all that has been 
asked of them, while the British continue to try to restrict 


the obligations into which they are being asked to enter. 
* * *« * 


The Naval Treaty 

Great Britain has used its reply, handed in at Berlin on 
Wednesday, to Germany’s denunciation of the Naval Agree- 
Ment as an opportunity to reply to the charge of. encircle- 
ment. Hostility to Germany is inevitable only if Germany 
attacks another country ; and only in these circumstances 
will British guarantees operate. This clear statement will 
hardly satisfy Germany ; it may have unfortunate effects on 
the Moscow talks, which are being held up partly by Russia’s 
reasonable insistence that in these days aggression can take 
place without open attack. Given respect for the rights of 
others, the Memorandum states, Great Britain is ready to 
improve relations with Germany, and especially trade 
relations. This possibility, however, depends on the con- 
dition which the Memorandum lays down for the negotiation 
of another "Naval Agreement with Germany ; that is that the 
Reich can produce guarantees that any agreements reached 
will not be subject to unilateral denunciation. The Memo- 
randum hardly removes any of the difficulties that impede 
better relations, but it exposes them with admirable clarity. 
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The ‘‘ Free Corps” in Danzig * 


The tension at Danzig was greatly intensified during the 
last week. The most authoritative sources report the arrival 
of 1,400 armed German officers and men and of supplies of 
arms and munitions. The “specialists” sent from Ger- 
many, whose total number is estimated at betweer 2,000 
and 3,000, will take part in organising and training the 
“Free Corps” which is being formed in Danzig; its mem- 
bers are reported to be already at work in digging trenches 
and earthworks. The function of the “Free Corps” will 
be, in the event of-a Nazi coup d’état, to hold the city 
against Polish intervention until further assistance is sent 
from Germany; it is possible also that the military prepara- 
tions are intended to provoke the Poles into action that may 
discredit them in the eyes of their allies. It is significant 
that, while the Nazis have been taking these steps in Danzig, 
alarming rumours have circulated in Berlin of an immediate 
coup in the Free City. It is not necessary, however, to 
believe that the activity in Danzig means that Herr Hitler 
now intends to achieve its return at all costs; it is more 
likely meant as a demonstration to the Poles and their 
allies of the risks they will run if they continue to resist 
his demands, which Herr Hitler continues to believe can 
be achieved, as at Munich, by a “ bloodless war.” 


* x * * 


The Franco-Turkish Agreement 


The Franco-Turkish agreement, signed last Friday in 
Paris, in its general terms conforms to the model of the 
Anglo-Turkish agreement. It is directed against no other 
country, but provides for reciprocal aid in the event of 
aggression ; and the joint declaration promises consultation 
to promote security in the Balkans. France has taken the 
opportunity to settle a long-outstanding question in favour 
of Turkey, ceding the port and Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
with various provisions in the interests of minorities 
who live within the area. It is a weakness that the disposal 
of this mandated territory has been in effect arrived 
at over the heads of the Mandates Commission of the League 
—for though this is purely a matter of procedure, it involves 
a principle dear alike to France and Britain. But the settle- 
ment itself is a wise one. There is little force in the 
objection that the restoration of this conquered province of 
Turkey sets a precedent in regard to mandated territory. On 
the contrary, it is valuable as showing that Treaty revision is 
not ruled out when claims are reasonable and considered in 
a wholly friendly atmosphere. It provides no precedent 
for the cession of territory to aggressive Powers. 

* * * * 


Mare Nostrum 


Signor Ansaldo’s article, printed first in the German 
magazine, Europdische Revue, saying it is an axiom that 
Italy must dominate in the Mediterranean or cease to count 
as a Power; has not been very warmly received in the 
Balkans. He defines the area in which Italy is specially in- 
terested as consisting of Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, parts 
of Hungary and Bulgaria, and European Turkey. He 
generously suggests that Italy does not hope to annex these 
countries, but that this region must not be penetrated by 
extra-Mediterranean Powers—that the Yugoslav army, for 
example, must not become a pawn of the French General 
Staff, and that Greek ports should not be put at the dis- 
posal of the British Fleet. The mention of Albania is 
scarcely re-assuring. Nor is it acceptable to smaller Medi- 
terranean Powers that any greater Power should endeavour 
to dominate this vast inland water-way. Their independence 
presupposes the right to trade with any country they wish, 
or to offer hospitality, if they are so disposed, to friendly 
foreign warships. Britain and France have vital interests 


in communications through the Mediterranean; and though 
it is true Italy is still more dependent on it, she is not more 
so than is Greece. She is merely bigger. 





ee! 
France in Danger 


M. Daladier’s speech in the French Chamber this w 
was remarkable for his sombre account of the dangers 
facing France. He spoke: of 3,000,000 men in arms on 
France’s frontiers, and of the efforts in France itself to 
divide her from her allies ; these efforts, according to M, 
Daladier, are of foreign origin, but to many it seems that 
the most dangerous propaganda in France is that which js 
conducted by Frenchmen of the school of M. Flandin, who 
still hope to revive the policy of “appeasement.” \. 
Daladier also referred to the terrible financial burdens im. 
posed on France by the international situation ; but he 
expressed once again her determination to resist all attempts 
at domination in Europe, and her willingness to make every 
sacrifice to this end. Perhaps the most ominous words in 
this speech were his statement that this summer would be 
decisive. The magnitude of the issues raised by M. Daladier 
overshadowed the debate in the Chamber which, on that 
day, had discussed and adopted the Proportional Represen- 
tation Bill. M. Daladier’s authority has risen with the fall 
in the prestige of Parliament ; the decisive issues of the day 
are, with the country’s consent, in the hands of the executive 
and Parliament cannot even criticise effectively. 

* * * * 


Cotton and Rubber 


The much-discussed Anglo-American barter deal in 
rubber and cotton has now been concluded, though at 
present neither of the Governments concerned has legisla- 
tive power to carry through the transaction. Formal 
acquisition of these powers, however, will not be long 
delayed ; the British Government will get them under the 
Ministry of Supply Bill, now before the House, and the 
complications introduced by the rubber quota—the cotton 
stocks are already in the hands of the United States Govern- 
ment—are expected to be overcome without much difficulty. 
The deal constitutes less of a departure than appears at first 
sight from the principle, accepted by both Governments, of 
adherence to normal trading methods. Unlike the barter 
deals on which Germany so largely relies, it does not replacz 
or supplant any ordinary commercial transaction ; it is a 
purely supplementary exchange of stocks for the specific 
purpose of forming a war-time reserve, and the agreement 
stipulates that the stocks shall not be otherwise used until 
at least seven years have elapsed. It is a sad comment on 
the state of the world, both politically and economically, 
that such a transaction should be wanted from any point of 
view ; but, apart from the natural uneasiness of the dealers 
in both commodities, it is likely to be generally welcomed as 
benefiting both the producers concerned and the cause of 
national security. 

* * * * 


9 


‘¢ Pressure ’’ on the Chancellor 


The Chancellor has turned a deaf ear to the pleas of the 
motor trade, and the horse-power tax is to remain at the 
horrific level of 25s. It seems a pity, in view of the recog- 
nised handicap imposed by the British system of motor 
taxation on the manufacturer for export; but Sir John 
Simon’s hardness of heart is from another point of view 
reassuring. The power of “pressure groups” to get legis- 
lation—and particularly financial legislation—altered in 
order to suit their private interests is scarcely a desirable 
political phenomenon, and the success of the cinema 
interests in achieving the withdrawal of the film tax was 
calculated to encourage every sectional interest to try its 
hand in the future. The case for withdrawal was, of course, 
immensely strong in this particular instance; it seems 
almost inconceivable that the implications of the tax, with 
its strangling effect on the newsreels which might play so 
important a part in presenting Britain to the world, had been 
realised in advance. Possibly one effect of the Budget 
leakage which proved so disastrous to Mr. J. H. Thomas has 
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heen to make Chancellors more wary of casting light on 
iheir intentions by. preliminary sounding of expert opinion. 
* * * * 





Right Training in the Militia 

Notices have now been served on 35,000 men calling them 
yp to report for service in the Militia on July I sth. The 
guthorities appear to be alive to the fact that it will never do 
wo apply the old-fashioned method of Regular Army training 
to the civilian army which is about to be created. The 
orders which have been issued call upon those who will be 
responsible for training. to remember that the Militiamen 
are “at an impressionable age.” Instructors will not indulge 
in “parrot-like repetitions” or indulge in the bullying 
methods known to the comic papers—and indeed known 
to everyone who served twenty years ago. Charges are not 
to be brought by subordinate commanders for trivial 
offences, and there is to be no segregation of social classes. 
On this subject Sir John Simon, speaking last Saturday, said 
that everybody, including the ex-O.T.C, man, was going 
to start level with his neighbour. That is the right decision. 
It should not mean that O.T.C. training will be wasted. 
The man who knows his drill will be graded accordingly, 
and should seon become an N.C.O. It is of immense 
importance that the principles laid down at headquarters 
should be properly appreciated by officers and ‘instructors. 
A right start is cssential. A method of training and 
discipline once adopted is likely to persist. 

* * * * 

Compensation for War Damage 

The motion now on the Order Paper of the House of 
Commons, signed by 180 Government supporters and call- 
ing for the setting up of a joint committee of both Houses 
to discuss a scheme of compensation in respect of war 
damage to property, raises an important issue. Clearly the 
private insurance company, however great its resources, 
would not be able in war-time to carry the risk of damage 
due to enemy action on an ordinary actuarial footing as 
calculated in tithe of peace. It is true that neither economic 
stability nor the principle of equal sacrifice stand much 
chance of survival in the next war; but as a contribution 
towards salvaging as much as possible of both it is obviously 
desirable that these risks should be as widely spread as 
possible, and their incidence not left entirely dependent on 
the fortuitous date of an insurance policy or the still more 
fortuitous course of an incendiary bomb. A special pool to 
be set up by the insurance companies themselves has been 
suggested, and such a pool, swollen by an Exchequer con- 
tribution, probably represents the best solution of the 
Certainly the experience of post-War French 
governments in dealing with the rehabilitation of the 
devastated areas teaches a powerful lesson in favour of work- 


. ing out 4 compensation scheme before, rather than after, the 


occasion for compensation has arisen. 
* * * * 


Influenza and the Common Cold 

Dr. David Thomson, speaking at the British Homeo- 
pathic Congress, said that major influenza epidemics, such 
as that which caused twenty million deaths in 1918-19, 
only occur at intervals of about 30 years, but minor 
epidemics far more frequently. A great many of the infec- 
tions which are often called influenza are not the real thing 
at all. But even the common cold, which for most people 
recurs with regularity every year, is not to be despised 
because its toll in mortality is not high. The lowering of the 
vitality of half the nation for some days or weeks every year 
is, in the sum-total, an immense loss to national health and 
efficiency. The medical profession devotes intensive 
research, rightly, to the more deadly and more spectacular 
diseases, such as consumption and cancer. One would like 
to have re-assurance that the simpler ailments, among them 
the common cold, are receiving the same sort of attention. 


The Week in Parliament 

Cur Parliamentary Correspondent writes: A somewhat 
frosty reception was accorded to the new Armaments Profits 
Duty. Mr. Pethick Lawrence commanded widespread 
assent when he said that this was a political and not a 
revenue tax. Indeed nobody imagines that it would ever 
have seen the light of day but for the introduction of con- 
scription. Mr. Ernest Evans confess:d that he always had 
a feeling that the effectiveness of a new tax was to be found 
in the protests that it inspired, and he was not alone in 
remarking the fact that this particular duty had not caused 
the slightest ripple upon the surface of the City. But 
undoubtedly the speech of the day came from Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson, who administered impartial castigation to 
Government and Official Opposition alike. In his view the 
whole of the Labour Party was devoted to the defence and 
protection of the small profiteer and very nearly the whole of 
the Conservative Party to the defence and protection of the 
large profiteer, and between the two the Government could 
go on, producing eyewash like this with perfect safety. 


x x * * 


Tuesday will long be remembered as the day on which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stood firm. He found an 
unexpected ally in Mr. Harold Macmillan, and he himself 
vigorously defended his proposals for new motor taxation 
on grounds of budgetary necessity. But he was left in no 
doubt as to the unpopularity of this further impost. 
Members of all parties and none combined to advocate a 
lightening of the burden on old and secondhand cars. After 
these pleas had been rejected there followed a lengthy 
debate on the horse-power tax, which Colonel Sandeman 
Allen proposed to reduce from 25s. to 20s. per unit of horse- 
power. Major Lloyd George seized the opportunity to 
contrast the yield of these duties with the amount spent on 
the roads. The motorists, he maintained, were now getting 
fourpence for ninepence. After a succession of Government 
supporters had joined in the protest, Mr. Lipson jeopardised 
his chances of being received one day into the official Con- 
servative fold by refusing to be a rubber stamp to Sir John 
Simon’s decrees. Finally, Dr. Little made a stirring appeal 
to the Chancellor to think not only of Britain but of Ulster. 
Sir John remained unmoved, but he did at least invite 
designers and manufacturers to consider the form of the tax 
to see whether the necessary revenue could not be raised 
in a less oppressive manner. This was enough to prevent 
malcontents voting in the Opposition Lobby. But many of 
them must have abstained, for the majority in the succeeding 
division was only fifty-three. 

* * * * 


The House was surprised on Wednesday when Mr. 
Kennedy, a Labour Whip, rose to draw attention to the 
number of questions on the paper each day which were not 
reached by 3.45, and to ask Mr. Speaker whether arrange- 
ments could not be made to restrict supplementary 
questions. That a spokesman of the front Opposition bench 
should propose to cut down the rights of Members to inter- 
rogate Ministers was indeed remarkable. Sir Percy Harris 
at once made it clear that the Liberals had no sympathy 
with such a suggestion, and Mr. Maxton’s feelings were 
equally unmistakable. It is no doubt true that rather too 
many supplementaries are asked, and that they are not 
invariably to the point. But the cross-examination of 
Ministers on matters of public interest is one of the most 
valuable functions of the House of Commons and provides 
a useful test of the quality of Ministers. On the other hand 
the problem to which Mr. Kennedy drew attention is a real 
one. It frequently happens that some thirty or forty 
questions remain unanswered when the allotted hour comes 
to an end. This congestion might-be avoided if members 
desiring purely statistical information would use the device 
of unstarred questions which only need a written answer. 
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ENCIRCLEMENT: MYTH AND REALITY 


T Cardiff, last week, the Prime Minister once again 
expounded the two principles which govern British 
policy. The first, in his own words, is that we are always 
ready to talk reason with reasonable men ; which implies 
that we are ready to settle all existing problems by arbi- 
tration and negotiation. The second is that we cannot 
submit to dictation and force in foreign policy, which 
implies that force will be met with even greater force. 
Unfortunately, there is more opportunity for applying 
the second than the first principle ; and the Govern- 
ment has yet to show in practice that its readiness to 
negotiate is equalled by its readiness to resist force, or 
the threat of force. At Tientsin, where Great Britain 
has endured “intolerable insults” with the patience 
of a Christian martyr, it is clear that by force alone 
Japan is trying to destroy our rights and interests 
in China, and to her threats no reply has been made 
except by verbal protests. The latest incidents at 
Foochow and Wenchow do not seem to show that such 
protests have restored Japan’s respect for foreign rights 
in China, and it is clear that, even if the dispute at 
Tientsin is restricted to a “local incident,” British 
prestige in the Far East will have been seriously 
damaged by the impunity with which Japan has insulted 
British nationals, and by the flippant excuses which she 
thinks a sufficient answer to British protests. 

The loss of face has not been confined to the Far 
East. The German and Italian Press have howled with 
delight at the weakness which, they claim, Japan has 
exposed. “ Great Britain stands like an idiot,” says Dr. 
Goebbels, adding that if Britain should try to threaten 
Germany, it will not matter, as there is no force behind 
the threat. For, according to Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda, 
Great Britain is not only an idiot but a malevolent idiot. 
Mr. Chamberlain in his Cardiff speech well described 
this view of British policy. In German eyes, he said, 
the aim of British policy is encirclement, “ and encircle- 
ment, they are told, means the denial to them of the 
natural and legitimate expansion of their trade and the 
exercise of a gradually increasing economic pressure 
designed to lower their standards of life till they are 
finally crushed and helpless.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the German Govern- 
ment itself does not believe in this view which it so 
actively propagates. It believes precisely the opposite: 
that given sufficient pressure Great Britain will yield to 
all its demands. Its propaganda neither expresses the 
cruth of the actual situation nor the Government’s 
erroneous view of the situation; “encirclement,” in 
the German sense, is a myth invented to revive the 
German people’s enthusiasm for its Government’s 
adventures in foreign policy. But the myth is believed, 
and for many people in this country to destroy its power 
over the minds of the German people seems the most 
urgent task of the day. Mr. Chamberlain appears 
to share this view ; at Cardiff he said that the real 
tragedy of Europe is the false and unfounded suspicions 
which have been propagated abroad. 

To believe this is to misconceive the situation in 
Europe, and more especially in Germany. The real 
tragedy of Europe, and the danger to its peace, is not 
the suspicion of the German or Italian people that they 
are encircled ; it is the suspicion of their Governments 


that they are not encircled, their hope that there stijj 
exists no force capable of restraining them from further 
seizures of territory. In their countries public opinion 
exercises no influence on policy ; what the people are 
told to believe is a function of the policy that has to 
be followed. No doubt the Axis Powers cannot 
engage successfully in war without the support of their 
peoples ; but the decision of peace or war will be made 
without reference to the people. No one doubts that 
the German people were in no mood for war during 
the September crisis; nevertheless, as Hitler later 
boasted, he would not have shrunk from provoking a 
world war to achieve the aims of his policy. 


Facts themselves will finally destroy the myth of 
encirclement, as they have destroyed the myth that Herr 
Hitler’s foreign policy depends on the principle of self- 
determination. But peace must be preserved until, how- 
ever slowly, the facts impress themselves on the German 
people ; and the primary aim of British policy is to 
preserve that peace. Such a policy can succeed upon 
only one condition ; that the German Government is 
convinced, by word and deed, that it is in fact fatally 
encircled, that any attempt to urge its claims by any 
method except peaceful negotiation will meet with a 
resistance that is unbreakable. It is for the German 
Government to decide whether such “ encirclement ” is 
“offensive” or “defensive”; until that lesson is 
learned the Peace Front will have failed in its objective. 
To preach that lesson is in fact the best propaganda for 
the German Government and the German people alike ; 
nothing else can make it clear that the greatest’ danger 
to the peace and prosperity of Germany is the aggressive 
designs which National Socialism has hitherto unflinch- 
ingly pursued. Nothing could please the German 
Ministry of Propaganda better than that Great Britain 
should be forced to defend herself before the German 
people against the charge of encirclement ; it removes 
any necessity for defending the German Government 
against the charge of gambling with the future of its 
people and endangering the peace of the world. We 
should know by now that Dr. Goebbels is a past master 


in offering debate only on grounds most favourable to . 


himself. 


Yet Great Britain can only adopt so firm and frank 
an attitude on three conditions. The first is that the 
Peace Front is an unshakable reality, and that it has 
not only the will but the power to enforce respect for 
the rule.of law in international relations ; until the 
negotiations with the Soviet Union are successfully con- 
cluded no one can say that this condition is satisfied. 
The second is that the German Government itself should 
be convinced of the reality of the Peace Front and its 
impregnability, and for this reason the delay in con- 
cluding the Anglo-Soviet negotiations must be 
regarded as disastrous. Lastly, Germany must be 
offered an opportunity of escape from the impasse 
into which the present policy of her Government 
has led her ; and here also it is necessary to guard 
against misconception. Such an opportunity cannot be 
created by yielding to the claims to Lebensraum, to the 
domination and annexation of new territories at present 
put forward by Germany. Exclusive possession and 
exploitation can have no part in a new Europe in which 
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jj nations may live at peace; and it has been the 
attempt to create, by trade barriers and commercial 
estrictions, areas of exclusive exploitation which 
tas largely contributed to the present crisis. The 
tue path by which Germany, and all other nations, 
may be assured of prosperity and security is by 
removing the restrictions to trade which prevent 
“legitimate expansion ” ; so long as nations live behind 


_ speakers at the annual corference of the 
Empire Press Union this week included many 
others besides the representatives of the Press and of 
Governments. The ramifications of the Press are far- 
reaching, and all the more so since it has become one of 
the major instruments in the conduct of the “ bloodless 
war.” Never was its power for influencing opinion and 
affecting governments more fully recognised than it was 
by the dictators when they brought the whole Press in 
their own countries under their own direction. The 
question of limiting the power of the Press has given 
way to the question: By whom shall it be controlled, 
and how? 

The Press in Germany is part of the totalitarian 
system. It is an instrument of government which gives 
the people what the Government wants. The Press in 
Great Britain and the Dominions is democratic in the 
sense that it has reached that stage on the road to 
democracy that our countries have reached. Anyone 
who has two or three million pounds at his disposal is 
free to start a daily newspaper in London, and to support 
or attack the Government as he may feel inclined. 
The national newspapers, and to an increasing extent 
the provincial newspapers, are subject to the control of 
a small number of persons—who enjoy a freedom to 
which they cling with great tenacity, and in doing so have 
the warm support of the National Union of Journalists. 
The Press is obviously not completely free. Yet it 
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functions more freely than it might be expected to. There 
still exist responsible daily newspapers which are edited 
by their editors ; and even in the case of the less respon- 
sible popular newspapers, their proprietors have no con- 
nexion with the Government and are of more than one 
political complexion. The news is reported with few 
lets or hindrances, and as fully as is believed to be con- 
sistent with the interests of readers ; and the bias which 
may appear in one journal tends to be neutralised by the 
bias in another. A section of the Press is on a big profit- 
making basis, and many abuses in popular journalism 
have their origin in the desire to make profits. But if 
what is worst in the popular taste is often exploited, 
this is due rather to abuse of freedom than to the lack 
of it ; and it would not happen if the public were more 
discriminating in what it buys and reads. If the public 
were really free to choose its own reading—that is to 
say, if it were better educated—we should be nearer to 
possessing a really representative Press. 

The Empire Press Union is concerned primarily with 
problems of efficiency ; and in one respect these assume 
today a form they have never assumed before. The 
free Press of the Empire is confronted with the task 
of doing for democracy what the servile Press of the 
totalitarian States attempts to do for dictatorship. There 
are several questions demanding immediate considera- 


insuperable tariff walls there can be no “ legitimate 
expansion” and conquest must precede an increase 
of trade. There is no reason why even now Great 
Britain should not take the lead in reducing and 
removing artificial restrictions to trade ; by doing so 
she will offer Germany once more the opportunity of 
returning to her normal position as a great exporting 
country. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS 


tion, such as the law of libel, which in its present form 
is one obstacle to efficiency, and the Official Secrets 
Acts, which afford improper opportunities for Govern- 
ment interference. Last September and October the 
Government was much. criticised, and rightly, for 
certain specific attempts to bring undue influence to 
bear on newspapers, and, in general, for attempts on the 
part of officials to influence policy through their power 
of giving or withholding news. If there were really a 
danger of a British Government becoming a quasi- 
Fascist Government and of acquiring such power that 
it was able to dictate to the powerful controllers of news- 
paper combines, the Government’s tentative efforts to 
influence the Press would have to be attacked with all 
the force at our disposal. But many of those who were 
most to the fore in attacking this sort of censorship are 
now with equal energy demanding an official Ministry 
of Information, thus showing that they fear less from the 
interference ot the Government than from its lethargy. 
The question is no longer that of the Government 
against the Press, but of the Government and the Press 
working together in harmony to counter the influence of 
a foreign Press mischievously inspired. 

Germany and the German Press have their Dr. 
Goebbels. We do not think they do their propaganda 
well. The hysterical daily outpourings of distorted news 
and abuse have no effect abroad but to cause disgust, 
and can hardly deceive reasonable opinion at home. 
There may have been moments when Mr. Chamberlain 
regretted that he had not the same united Press behind 
him in Britain which Herr Hitler had in Germany, but 
today he has reason to rejoice that the national cause 
has behind it a Press which, on major issues, can gener- 
ally be believed. Mr. Chamberlain does not control the 
British Press. Its actual controllers are not always the 
wisest critics of statesmanship, but in times of emer- 
gency there is no mistaking the national feeling, and the 
tone of the Press insensibly adjusts itself to the pre- 
dominant mood. The public, detesting alike war and 
humiliation, is passionately anxious to know the truth 
and the whole truth. The struggle at the moment has 
assumed in one of its aspects the form of a war of propa- 
ganda, and the only weapon with which we can 
effectively meet the falsehoods of the Nazi Press is by 
the dissemination of truth through the British Press. 

“Let us take due warning,” said Mr. J. A. Spender 
at the Empire Press Union Conference, “from the fact 
that in most of the countries in which the free Press 
has been extinguished it had lost the respect of the 
public before it fell into the hands of the Government.” 
When a Press comes under obviously prejudiced 
control it loses half of its efficiency. The strength of a 
Press lies in its credibility, its power of persuading, its 
prestige, and that depends in the first place on the full- 
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ness and accuracy of its news. In time of war in this 
country, too, there would have to be a censorship. But 
even then, if the Government is to make the utmost use 
of this potent instrument, it will release all the news 
that it safely can, and will give it full latitude in the 
expression of opinion. A free Press can justify itself 
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as one of the assets of a democracy if it inspires cong, 
dence by the dissemination of news and exercises jg 
power of criticism with responsibility. It is bette 
that there should be some offenders against taste ang 
judgement than that the whole should come und 
suspicion. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


‘HE Air Ministry is dealing very gently with the small 
vested interest in aerial advertising. No licences are to 
be extended after October, 1941, so that for three more 
summers this pestilence has got to be endured. In some 
parts of London during last summer it was often impossible 
to conduct an ordinary conversation without closing the 
windows. The noisiest aeroplanes are naturally the most 
suitable for the purpose of attracting notice. Their 
streamers render them slow and presumably dangerous. 
They must needs fly low if their vile announcements are 
to be read, in defiance of the regulation which requires all 
aircraft when flying over cities to maintain a height which 
will enable them to land outside the city without their 
engines. That is a matter for the police. But every local 
authority has power to prevent the exhibition of advertise- 
ments within its district “so as to injuriously affect the 
amenities of any place frequented by the public solely or 
chiefly on account of its beauty or historic interest ” ; and an 
advertisement in this connexion “includes any apparatus 
intended only for the display of advertisements.” There is 
no reason why this power should not be used to protect the 
thousands of citizens who use our parks and commons against 
the vulgar impudence of a few short-sighted advertisers, and 
against the risk of serious accidents. 
* * * * 


The end of June brings to a close a noteworthy period in 
the history of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel has been President of the 
Institute for the past two years; and no professional body has 
ever enjoyed more able leadership. His term of office has 
seen the final enactment of the Architects’ Registration Act, 
which has endowed the Institute with great powers and still 
greater responsibilities. | Many critics, both architects and 
laymen, have called in question the policy of legislating an 
art into a profession. If every P.R.I.B.A. could be a Good- 
hart-Rendel, their fears might be laid aside. In a series of 
thoughtful and extremely witty speeches, he has reiterated 
that the purpose of the Institute is to serve architecture not 
architects. Himself an architect of quiet tastes and 
prodigious scholarship, he has addressed some masterly 
advice to the students of today. His confidence in the 
present system of their education is no less striking since he 
himself was trained as a musician, and only drifted into 
architecture. He is an outspoken critic of the “ originality 
which has no origin.” I wish I did not still consider the new 
headquarters of the Institute as one of the worst exemplars 
of this architectural bane. 

* x * * 


The Octavian must be about the only penny quarterly 
magazine in England. Edited by Patricia Whish, it is the 
clarion of the Octavian Society, which seeks from an address 
in Barnes to “ combat all ungenerous treatment of the Duke 
of Windsor, and assure fit recognition of his long and able 
service to the British peoples.” How does the society fulfil 
these estimable objects? By launching a “ nation-wide cam- 
paign under the slogan of ‘ Bring the Duke Home.’” One 
contributor hints at a military command; another draws 
regretful attention to the convention which must forbid the 
Duke of Windsor, as a peer of the realm, from becoming 
Prime Minister. But the star performer is undoubtedly 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, who acclaims the Duke of Wind- 


sor as “ the only man who can save Europe.” Mr. Mackenzie 
writes as though the question of the Duke of Windsor; 
domicile were a major international issue, and he adds: 
“the loudest opposition I have heard expressed to the retum 
of the Duke and Duchess has been in financial circles tha 
stand to gain from war.” The publication of this sort of 
stuff is hard to reconcile with Mr. G. F. Whish’s pronounce. 
ment that “we must do nothing which would be likely to 
cause the Duke embarrassment.” 
* * * * 


I have often wished that (if only for an afternoon) I might 
move, like Mr. Compton Mackenzie, in financial circles that 
stand to gain from war. There are many good people who 
have been so anxious not to gain from war that they have 
sold any shareholdings they possessed in the big armament 
firms. One sensible old lady of my acquaintance has found 
her conscience quieted by the performance of her Vickers 
shares during recent months. In the piping days of 1937 
she could have sold them at more than thirty shillings, 
During the September crisis their quotation collapsed to 
seventeen and sixpence. After Munich they rose three 
shillings in a week. If it were true, as the American isola- 
tionists believe, that such concerns as Vickers employ agents 
to foment European strife, the shareholders would have good 
reason to quarrel with the directors. It was one of the most 
tiresome features of that tiresome play Idiot’s Delight that 
it depended upon this preposterous Transatlantic legend. In 
real life, the armament manufacturers, having great 
possessions, rank among the foremost of the Munichois. 

* * * * 


Not long ago the foundation of new book clubs reached 
its peak with the appearance of more than one a week. 
The boom is not yet entirely exhausted: but the promoters 
of new ventures appear to be resorting to ever more 
improbable notions. Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., now 
issue the prospectus of a Classics Book Club. It is just 
possible to understand how a busy and bewildered reader 
might be glad of expert guidance through the labyrinths of 
current literature. But it is quite another thing to sur- 
render one’s choice of classics into the hands of Lord 
Dunsany, Lord Finlay, Lady Cynthia Asquith, Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais and Mr. W. A. Foyle. Unless, that is, one is to get 
the books for nothing. The Classics Book Club offers “ the 
World’s Greatest Books at a Mere Fraction of the Published 
Price,” and proceeds to invite subscriptions at half-a-crown 
a volume (with a minimum of six). The first month’s 
choice is Pride and Prejudice. I do not know the published 
price of Pride and Prejudice, but I do recall that it was 
also the first of the Penguin classics. It-can be bought in 
that series for sixpence, without any obligation to take the 
next five on the list. 

* * * * 

It could only be a matter of months before the 
Protectorate in Bohemia would be driven to alter the name 
of the Wilson railway station in Prague.. In doing so, 
however, they have missed the chance of a gesture which 
would have been both gracious and economical. They might 
have kept the name while altering its attribution. The late 
masters of Bohemia owed no greater debt to the good 
offices of President Woodrow Wilson than do the present 
rulers to Sir Horace. CHRISTOPHER HoBHOUSE. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


By LORD 


T would be impossible within the limits prescribed to 

attempt an adequate reply to the hypothetical questions 
raised in the excellent article on “The Claims of the 
Colonies” in The Spectator of June 16th—even were I 
competent to do so. What more (it is asked) can be done 
to decrease the abysmal poverty of the vast millions in our 
Colonies and Protectorates in Africa. Real poverty arises 
when the accepted way of African life, where every indi- 
yidual is the object of communal concern, is disorganised by 
inevitable contact with the outer world. The tribesman 
who has discarded communal discipline can no longer look 
to his community for help in time of need. 

Our efforts to raise the standard of life of the primitive 
tribes are generally not much to their liking, and may perhaps 
seem only to result in a paradox. The checking of epidemics 
and infantile mortality, and the new security of life, result 
in an increase of population which outstrips the productivity 
of the available land. New methods of agriculture have led 
to erosion and loss of fertile soil. Security of property is 
responsible for an enormous increase of live-stock, which by 
over-grazing further decreases the yield of the land, and the 
result is malnutrition, and seasonal semi-starvation. 

Is the remedy to be found in the introduction of minor 
industries—by which term I do not, of course, mean 
the partial preparation cf exports for the market, as for 
instance, the ginning of cotton, or the partial tanning 
of hides with the object of reducing weight or bulk 
for transport? By turning to manufacturing industry a 
capable community can, like the Jews in Palestine, obtain the 
wherewithal to purchase imported foodstuffs which they 
cannot cultivate for themselves, but it will be long before 
the African reaches that stage. Before we commit ourselves 
to such a policy let us pause to consider whether the experi- 
ment in the cotton-mills of Bombay has led to increased 
happiness or to social unrest among the people of India. 
The introduction of a “money-economy” has made the 
African increasingly dependent on his “cash-crops” for 
export, and when the supply exceeds the demand and prices 
fall almost below: the cost. of. production he has often been 
advised to make good tke loss by increasing his output— 
which, of course, only tends to lower the price still further. 
It were better to teach him how, with the aid of science, to 
decrease the cost of production. 

A more competent brain than mine has pointed out that a 
remedy for the disastrous fluctuations in prices can only be 
found on the principle of an equalisation fund, together 
with restriction of output such as has been adopted in 
regard to several commodities of which the potential supply 
exceeds the world’s demand—e.g., rubber, copper, tin, 
tea, &c. Is the difficulty of applying such a scheme to the 
conditions of African exports insuperable? Somewhat 
similar though much lesser difficulties have been overcome in 
regard to the restriction of rubber grown by Chinese in the 
Far East. 

There are some who seem to suggest that a solution can 
be found in the encouragement of European immigrants— 
refugees, if British settlers do not respond—to take up con- 
siderable blocks of land, when land, as we have seen, is 
already becoming insufficient for the African population. 

It may, I think, be assumed that wherever the soil will 
yield a livelihood with a sufficient rainfall, and the deadly 
tsetse-fly has not driven out nian and beast, the land in 
Africa is already under cultivation by its indigenous popu- 
lation, and there is little, if any, available for European 
settlement. Even regarding the Highlands of Kenya, 
especially favoured in climate and soil, the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee heard distressing accounts. from its late 
Governor, Sir Edward Grigg, of the condition of the settlers, 
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while the neighbouring tribal reserves are probably the most 
densely populated in Africa. 

What, then, is the answer to the question, “ What more 
can be done to fulfil the material obligations of the ‘ Dual 
Mandate’?” The reply, it seems, can only be to continue 
to invoke the aid of science to grapple with each new problem 
as it arises, without dismay at the “divine discontent” 
(created by the education we have brought) upon which all 
progress depends. The task is continuous, and may seem 
at times to be Sisyphean, but I think we may feel that the 
men on the spot, official and unofficial, and the very capable 
officials in Whitehall, who seek no publicity, are doing the 
best that in them lies. The effort is not measured by 
guaranteed loans and Exchequer grants. Self-help is pre- 
ferable to doles. The expenditure on social services by local 
Governments and Native Treasuries under African control 
has under British administration increased enormously. 

It is not the British habit to trumpet abroad the cost in- 
volved in giving effect to the obligations of trusteeship, and 
the foreigner probably knows little of the unofficial and 
voluntary educational and missionary organisations at Home 
and “in the field” —the hostels and summer-schools for 
students from the Colonies, the private bequests such as the 
Rhodes, the Beit, and the Leverhulme Trusts, and the work 
of the many private individuals who devote their time and 
thought to the problems of the Colonies. He is probably 
misled by the generally meagre attendance at Colonial 
debates in Parliament, which is no true index of public 
interest. 

This brings me to Lord Hailey’s suggestion of a “ Stand- 
ing Committee of the Houses of Parliament specifically 
charged to report periodically on the affairs of each Colony 
or Protectorate . . . following the procedure of the Mandates 
Commission.” It is worth noting that it would not be limited 
to a Committee of the Commons (as assumed in the debate), 
nor would it be restricted to the procedure of the Mandates 
Commission, since it would summon officials to give oral 
information. I am naturally interested by the proposal, for 
it was, in fact, made by myself, on the precedent of the Joint 
Committee on Indian Affairs, two years ago at the Overseas 
League. 

My suggestion was limited to assisting Parliament and the 
Cabinet to reach their final decision on any special problem 
referred to the Committee by the Colonial Secretary or by 
Parliament, in which its opinion after scrutiny of relevant 
information from evéry source would be of value. The 
present proposal has a different object. Its aim is to keep 
Parliament better informed regarding current Colonial 
administration—an object which the recently adopted annual 
report of the Secretary of State to Parliament was intended 
to achieve. It is perhaps open to doubt whether such Mem- 
bers as are qualified by knowledge and interest (and others 
would be of little use) would not be too fully engaged already 
to permit of their devoting adequate time to so heavy a task. 
Some critics would also doubtless fear lest such an innova- 
tion should promote a tendency to centralisation and bureau- 
cracy in Whitehall. The annual reports presented to the 
Joint Committee would on the analogy of the Mandates Com- 
mission, be at least five or six times as bulky as they are now. 
This will involve much extra office-work for executive officers, 
whose time, to their infinite disgust, is already too much 
occupied in their offices to the detriment of the more im- 
portant work of supervising the Native Courts and maintain- 
ing touch with the people. The proposal, of course, deserves 
careful consideration. 

Let us turn to the aspect of this question which is by far 
the most important. What, asks your leader-writer, is to 
be the moral and political future of the black races which 
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is now in the making? Is not the reply contained in the 
preceding words, “It must be assumed that the final goal 
is self-government for the natives.” Self-government, not 
government by Europeans under alien institutions not 
understood by them. This, he truly says, means a conscious 
policy in education, and that we are prepared to share our 
opportunities and advantages with others. Remember that 
this policy of training the African to adapt his institutions 
to the changes which time has brought, so that some day— 
even though it be a distant day—he may stand alone, is 
peculiar to Britain. 

The summary of what is involved could not be more con- 
cisely expressed. First and foremost education—not of the 
class-room only. Training of rulers in the ideal of disinter- 
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ested service for the public, and integrity in the expenditure 
of public funds ; training of others as teachers, doctors, ang 
agriculturists. Since Mr. Amery created the Education 
Committee at the Colonial Office (whose members are al] 
unpaid), the system of education in Africa has been revoly. 
tionised in every detail—and its work is continuous. 
Secondly, the sharing of economic advantages and Oppor- 
tunity. It is in my view to be regretted that we have not 


yet reverted to this traditional British policy and interpreted 


it in the most liberal sense. Therein lies our reply to 
German claims. So long as advantages to British trade take 
precedence over disinterested administration of the depen- 
dent races, there is something lacking in the fulfilment of 
trusteeship. , 


OF NERVES 


By ROBERT POWELL 


HE present condition of “ war-peace ” which rules over 

Europe today is generally described in conversation 
here as the war of nerves. Nobody knows how long it 1s 
going to last nor what its outcome will be ; but there is 
an ever-growing body of opinion which believes that it will 
again end in triumph for the totalitarian States, without 
resort to arms. 

It may, of course, well be that the German authorities 
are doing some wishful thinking when they imagine that 
not only do the old arguments hold that the present leaders 
of England will not fight for Danzig or for anything else 
which is not a direct English interest, but that also complica- 
tions in other parts of their far-flung Empire will handicap 
them whatever their good intentions may be. Even more 


important from the Nazi point of view is the feeling that in 


London they have not yet begun to understand how things 
are moving, particularly that Herr Hitler and his closest 
foreign political advisers are constantly changing their 
tactics, so that when the English are attempting to counter- 
mand one movement, the Fiihrer has already started off 
on another, and that before his diplomatic opponents catch 
up with this, he is away again. 

The reason for such an assumption appears to lie in the 
fact that London reactions to Hitler’s moves reveal either 
bewilderment in the decisive moment or create an uneasi- 
ness which is taken here as evidence of misunderstanding 
of the game which is being played. The case of Danzig 
is quoted in many circles here as a good example. Much 
commotion was revealed throughout the English Press— 
and that is largely the criterion of judgement—about last 
week-end demonstrations in the Free City, some people 
even going so far as to imagine that Hitler’s semi-military 
formations, SS and SA, would endeavour to take it at that 
time. But nothing was further from the mind of their 
leader. Since he has become aware of the fact that the 
Poles mean to fight for Danzig and that it may involve a 
European catastrophe, the Fiihrer has concentrated upoa 
another line of attack. When he said in his last Reichstag 
speech that he had made an offer to Poland and that such 
an offer was only made once, he really meant that there 
seemed no chance of a direct agreement between Berlin and 
Warsaw, and that therefore he had to deal with the issue in 
a far wider framework, viz., one which included Poland’s 
strong guarantor, England. All Germany’s Press attacks 
upon that State during the interval have been governed by 
the desire to convince England that the Nazis desire it to 
make up its mind, that they are tired of what is so often 
termed English indecision. England must decide just how 
it is going to act in future. No doubt many readers will 
say that such bullying tactics will only incense those they 
intend to intimidate, but unfortunately that has always been 
the Nazi method of doing things. The day of small things 


Berlin. 
has passed and the time has come to measure swords or 
wits with Mr. Chamberlain for a final settlement of the 
issues which Germany wishes to see removed during the 
next few months. It was not for nothing that Dr. Goebbels 
told the German students last week in the Sportpalast that 
Premier Chamberlain went to Munich last September 
“because he knew no other way out. We had so cornered 
him that, as one says in chess, he was checkmated.” The 
Propaganda Minister spoke these words with the malicious 
glee of one who felt that what had been done would be 
done again when the occasion presented itself. 

The Nazis appear to feel that they can keep the English 
guessing as to their definite movements ; in fact it is true 
to say, that they have a number of plans ready for any 
emergencies, and that their bluffing Press propaganda will 
only strain the nerves of their opponents, especially as these 
appear to be divided among themselves. Last weck-end’s 
demonstration in Danzig is one of a series of volkstuem- 
liche gatherings which are planned for the coming weeks, 
and it will only be helping on Nazi policy if the English 
Press falls into the net laid for it by Ribbentrop, Goebbels 
and their departments. Such meetings are more in the 
nature of feelers than political facta. | Their importance 
lies, on the one hand, in reports given to Herr Hitler of the 
reaction of the Danziger, and, on the other, of the echo 
heard abroad. This latter fact is proved in the German 
Press treatment of the affair on Monday last. 

At the same time, it would, of course, be absurd to over- 
look the fact that Berlin is full of reports of what is going 
to happen before the end of the summer. Friends tell of 
acquaintances who are reservist officers and have been told 
to hold themselves in readiness for August next, of others 
who belong to the NSKK, the motorised party formation, 
and are not expected to take their holidays in July, and of 
Germans working in Warsaw who have been warned not to 
leave their families in Poland after the end of June, unless 
they want to risk internment. All such information and 
much more of the same sort need not, however, indicate 
war but rather Hitler’s desire to be in a good bargaining 
position when he comes to make his final demand for Danzig 
and maybe the Polish Corridor also. This preparedness and 
much bluff brought in Austria without a conflict, also solved 
the Czecho-Slovak problem and, it is quite confidently ex- 
pected here, will settle the next pressing problem without 
a blow being struck. The right moment for such action 
may not yet have been fixed. It may well depend upon 
the result of the Anglo-Russian negotiations and of develop- 
ments in China, or anywhere else where England is likely 
to have to concentrate its attention at some crucial moment 
in the near future. 

Germany, it is becoming clearer every day, is anxious 
to have a comprehensive settlement of its foreign political 
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oblems. But it would: be a mistake to conclude therefrom 
that this means the Reich is ready for an international 
conference. Such a method makes no appeal to the Nazis. 
All they are concerned about is the isolation of England, 
or the reduction of its allies to a minimum so that the 
Reich can dictate its wishes. English people who imagine 
that the time has come for an understanding which will 
include both economic and political questions would do well 
to remember that nothing is further from the minds of 
the leaders here. The idea of freer trade means to the Nazi 
the increased control of Anglo-Saxon capital, the loss of 
the blackmail effect of German “barter” methods and a 
releasing of the stranglehold on central and south-east 
Europe. Such a conception is not entertained here. 

Some clarification of language is also necessary before 
much advance can be made. It is frankly admitted in the 
Press here that the period of Machtpolitik is far advanced 
in Europe today (cf. Kircher’s articles in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung recently) and that there is no necessity to attempt 
to bring national actions to the bar of rationality. When 
the Nazi talks of “encirclement,” he means the alleged 
efforts of the other nations ; but when he encircles Austria 
and Bohemia-Moravia that is. justifiable because they fall 
within the Lebensraum of the Reich and must adopt 
a loyal attitude even if pressure has to be brought to bear to 
enforce it. Dr. Goebbels can say at Danzig that “ the 


RESISTANCE IN 


frontiers drawn by speech, race and blood are eternal and 
fixed,” but 450,000 Czechs can be absorbed in the Reich 
and the Czechs of Bohemia-Moravia annexed without a’ 
blush. 

A Department of Information has been set up in England,’ 
the main purpose of which is to get Germans to know the 
truth about that country and its foreign political intentions. 
The Nazis fear the effect and are doing everything possible 
to condemn it before their own people. But whatever be 
its effect here, would it not be a good thing if it helped 
to bring home to the English themselves the deeper signifi- 
cance of some of the things which are going on here? Once 
they knew what Danzig stood for, what are the real inten- 
tions of the Nazis—there should be no need to fear the 
war of nerves which is going to be fought with intensified 
energy by the Nazis during the coming weeks. For what- 
ever the English people’s reaction, it would certainly not 
then be in the unhealthy emotional state which it presented 
to the world last autumn, when it changed its attitude from 
one of blissful but ignorant welcome of appeasement to a 
sigh of despairing depression until it was satisfied that its 
rearmament programme was progressing satisfactorily. 

This war of nerves can ultimately be won only if clear 
heads result from seeing the issues as they are. And in that 
respect England has a tremendous lead over Nazi Germany, 
which the leaders here continuously overlook. 


CZECHO-SLOV AKIA 


By HUBERT RIPKA 


EEK by week Nazi terror in Czecho-Slovakia is 

increasing, and the Germans have renounced all 
pretension to rule the conquered provinces by a policy more 
subtle than intimidation. 


The recent incident at Kladno was widely reported 
abroad. In fact it was only one of many similar incidents 
which are growing in frequency. These incidents are due 
less to the exasperation of the Czechs, who are well 
disciplined and have every intention of biding their time, 
than to the exasperation of the Nazis themselves at the 
attitude of stubborn resistance which they are encountering 
on every side. The Nazi leaders are themselves obliged 
to provoke the incidents which they claim as justification 
for their increasing brutality towards the population. 


If the Germans are not entirely cynical in this activity, 
they are almost always clumsy. The Kladno incident itself 
was a striking example of this. A régime of terror was said 
to have been introduced after the political murder of a 
German policeman. In fact, it was well known on the 
spot that the man in question was drunk and had been 
killed in an ordinary, sordid tavern brawl. Nor was this 
all: the murder took place on the night of June 7th-8th. 
Yet, on June 6th, without the authorisation or even the 


- knowledge of Baron von Neurath, K. H. Frank, Secretary 


of State in the Protector’s office, had already despatched 
German police troops to Kladno and ordered the arrest of 
the leading Czech police. In other words, the “ reprisals ” 
preceded by two days the murder which was supposed to 
have necessitated them. These reprisals were taken not only 
against “ Marxists” but against all sections of the 
“bourgeois ” population, including a Roman Catholic priest, 
who was gravely mishandled, and more than four hundred 
and eighty people who are still under arrest. 


The rule of law as administered by the German police has 
ceased to exist. A completely arbitrary régime has 
been imposed over the whole of Bohemia and Moravia. 
If a Czech is assaulted by German soldiers or members of 
the S.S. he has no possible means of redress ; the Germans 
are above the, law and the Czechs excluded from its 
protection. _ Similarly the decree of March 16th, which 


established the Protectorate and guaranteed “autonomy ” 
to the Czechs, is systematically ignored by the German 
authorities, who intervene with impunity in every domain 
of the public administration regardless of those expressly 
reserved for the Czechs. Autonomy simply does not exist. 
The Prague Government has no authority. The decrees 
which it prepares are not approved by the Protector and 
thus the whole administration is paralysed. Internal disorder 
is accentuated by the disagreement between Baron von 
Neurath, who is opposed to the Nazi brutalisation of the 
Czechs, and his Secretary of State, K. H. Frank, ‘who is 
actuated by a fanatical hatred of the Czechs and whose 
brutality finds applause in the highest quarters in the Reich. 

I have drawn attention in a previous article to the 
economic Germanisation of the Czech lands. To this is now 
added the intellectual Germanisation of the country. Czech 
schools and cultural institutions are being shut down and 
German schools are being started in wholly Czech districts. 
In Prague, for instance, which has always had two German 
theatres, even the Czech theatres are being expropriated. 
The Czech National Theatre bas been ordered to give two 
German performances per week, while the other principal 
Czech theatre— Stavovske divadlo”—has been entirely 
handed over to the Germans. In Brno, the same process is 
taking place: Czech cultural institutions are being systemati- 
cally closed down and their employees subjected to fierce 
persecution. Czech national operas may no longer be 
performed, on the ground that they “foster” national 
feeling among the Czechs. For the same reason, certain 
national songs may no longer be sung. 

At the same time, local government is being completely 
Germanised. Czech municipal councils—as at Olomonc— 
are forcibly dissolved and the Prague Government is ordered 
to nominate Germans in their place. German control alone 
is proving insufficient, and the Nazis are demanding the 
complete abolition of local self-government, as of cultural, 
as well as political and economic, autonomy. 

But the greater the pressure exerted, the greater the 
popular resistance becomes. For every man arrested 
and tortured in prison, another immediately takes his place. 
For every. illegal tract seized, a new tract immediately 
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appears in terms more exact and uncompromising than Developments in Slovakia have proved Particularly é 
before. In a tract intended to instruct those who may be disconcerting for the Nazis, who were convinced of Javelit 
y ang : mt an f 

arrested by the Gestapo, we read: easy domination over this politically backward people. They feet: 

“It is better to die than to betray your friends or those with considered that it would be sufficient to excite Slovaks C 
whom you are working. Do not forget that you will be regarded against Czechs and to flatter their young nationalism b limits 
as a traitor if you give anything away. That you were tortured . : . : “cs ” ae feet a 
will not excuse you in the eyes of your fellow-countrymen.” imposing their present so-cailed independence. : Within / 
In the face of such determination, the Gestapo has been three months, the Germans have succeeded in making them. aes 
unable to discover the real instigators of a resistance Selves hated, not only by the Slovak population, but also _ 
increasingly well organised. the Hlinka Autonomists themselves who at first facilitated gain 
The Nazis hoped to be able to make use of the Czech their activity. Numerous conflicts have occurred between whic! 
Fascists, but in fact have been able to find only a small the armed Hlinka Guards and the German army, and in eee 
group of hirelings not less hated by the Czechs than the éftain places the Germans have forcibly disarmed th ti 

Nazis themselves. Their personal activities are not such as Hlinka Guards. The second week in June Slovak students 2 
to récommend them: the leader of the Fascists in Brno ¢Victed all Germans from the restaurants and cafés of Ae 
keeps a brothel. The famous General Gajda is well known Bratislava. Incidents occur daily, and Bratislava, from being cm 
to be paid directly by the Nazis. The Czech Agrarians, OM¢ of the gayest towns on the Danube, has become 4 phys 
who formerly calculated on the basis of a Czech-German ot-bed of political hatreds. Czechs are being encouraged _ 
“anti-Marxist” collaboration, have completely changed to come back to Slovakia, and the Slovaks, more and more 7. 
their attitude now that they are witnessing the concrete ‘issatisfied, are returning more and more passionately to the 
results of a policy favourable to the Nazis. Germans who ‘éa of Czecho-Slovak unity. ied 
have long inhabited the country side by side with the Thus Hitler, having destroyed the First Czecho-Slovak ing 
Czechs are beginning to be afraid of the violent and growing Republic with the indulgence of the Western Powers, and the 


anti-German sentiment excited by the atrocities of the Nazis. 
Cases are already known of Germans who have asked for 
testimonials from the Czechs which they hope will protect 
them when the tables are turned. 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS 


the Second by the military invasion of a defenceless people, 
is preparing the way for the Third Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
which will be built on the complete national unity of a 
people trained to the utmost resistance. 


By E. B. CASTLE (Headmaster of Leighton Park School) att 

gp oaale . ‘ : , - str 

E have been slow in this country te recognise the need In gymnastics he must be certified by the physical training qu 

for a more comprehensive education of the human instructor to have maintained an excellent posture both be 

body than that provided by team games. But public interest inside and outside the gymnasium; he is required to fulfil or; 

is now aroused and those anxious to see a more physically a test of strength by climbing a 12 ft. rope without the fu 

fit nation are seeking for the means to this end. An obvious aid of the feet, pass certain tests on the beam and on the oi 

means is to arouse in the young person himself a conscious- _ wall-bars, and for agility he must pass tests on the buck, at 

ness of the needs and capacities of his body. We have no horse and agility mat—buck in 8, stride vault; horse, en 
hesitation in placing before him moral and intellectual oblique vault ; agility mat, headspring and handspring. But, 

standards. Why not place before him physical standards in addition to these physical tests he is required to have an fo 

too? To some extent the sanctity of cricket and football elementary knowledge of the needs of his body on the lines tr 

have stood in the way ; the game’s the thing—God fulfils of the following syllabus: It 

Himself in many ways, but chiefly through cricket and foot- so ata nee Aang hosts and thelr Rape b: 

. : ° alance let, Calorie values and their relation to needs of the : 

ball. Games must, indeed, remain an important part of body. Vitamins and their effects. Milk as an ideal food. Harm- t 

physical education ; but not the whole of it. Physical educa- ful foods—the effect of alcohol. An elementary knowledge of the B 

tion demands also a clearly directed attention to specific myer i canal = digestion. Importance of regular feeding p 

m . . : ° and elimination of waste. 

bodily needs, and if the boy is to know something of what is BREATHING.—Uses of oxygen in the body—respiration as a b 

required of his body he ought to have some standard of characteristic of living organisms. Structure and action of lungs, 0 

measurement to which he may refer. Such standards must on hs diaphragm. Importance of fresh air supply and deep ° 

a ° i eathing. 
be reasonable, and a proportion of them should be attainable EXCRETION.—The kidneys, bladder, &c. Perspiration and the k 
by most boys. function . > _, Waste products showing what processes, a 
} : normal and abnormal, are going on in the body. 

The Moray Badge at Gordonstoun represents a pioneer CIRCULATION.—The functions of the blood. The elementary f 
piece of work which has this object in view. Another experi- structure of the blood system and course of the circulation. \ 
ment, admittedly tentative, is being tried out at Leighton Temperature and its regulation by the skin—conditioning of the 1 

« 


Park. ‘We have instituted two certificates, one more 
elementary than the other. We have deliberately avoided 
making rigid age-limits, as these frequently fail to corre- 
spond with stages of physical growth. The certificates aim 
first at encouraging a boy to attain certain reasonable stand- 
ards of all-round physical achievement; but beyond this they 
attempt to relate these physical activities to an elementary 
knowledge of physiology and hygiene. The standards set 
are such as to give most boys a chance of gaining the easier 
“B” Certificate, and a good proportion of boys the more 
difficult “A” Certificate. Care is taken to avoid specialisa- 
tion or to overstress prowess in team games and athletics. 

For the easier “ B ” Certificate a boy must attain a certain 
standard in either a long or a short run, in either a jump or 
discus or javelin or weight; gain the Life-Saving Society’s 
bronze medallion; and be either a 2nd Class Scout and 
pass the Ambulance Test or a member of any House Team. 


body to changes of temperature, and the importance of sensible 
clothing, with free access to light and air. 


Most of the instruction required by this syllabus is given 
in the normal biology teaching that leads to School Certifi- 
cate, so that little interference with the time-table is involved. 

The “A,” more difficult, Certificate is organised on a 
slightly different basis. A minimum of 12 points is required 
to qualify, and these have to be distributed in such a way 
as to prevent specialisation and to enable the boy of moderate 
attainments in team games and athletics to qualify by all- 
round performance. Each track or field event, for instance, 
is graded into an A, B, or C standard, representing 3, 2 or 
I points respectively. Swimmiig, is similarly treated. The 
“A” standard for the 100 yards, for instance, is 11 seconds, 
the “ C” standard is 12 1/5th seconds ; for the quarter mile 
the “A” standard is 60 seconds, the “C” standard 68 
seconds ; for the mile the “A” standard is 5 minutes 12 
seconds, the “ C” standard 5 minutes 30 seconds ; for the 
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Javelin the “ A” standard is 130 feet, the “C” standard 90 
feet; for the weight (14 lb.) the “ A” standard is 32 feet, the 
“C” standard 24 feet. For the long jump the minimum 
limits are 18 feet and 16 feet 6 inches; for the high jump 5 
feet and 4 fect 6 inches. Representation in the varicus team 
games is similarly graded—ist XV. Colours, for instance, 
would represent 3 points. But a First Class Scout would 
gain 3 points a!so. Endurance is tested by a three-mile run, 
which is compulsory for all. Rock-climbing may also count 
towards a certificate. 

The physiology and hygiene required for this higher 
certificate is treated in a course of six lectures, which deal 
in a less elementary way with the muscle and nerve system, 
and also with reproduction. The co-operation of the 
physical training instructor with the biology master makes 
possible practical illustration of the functions of muscles and 
the correlation of the nervous system. The boy sees how his 
body works. The epidiascope and other aids are used. It is 
easy, because natural, for a boy to assimilate important know- 
ledge on sex as a part of the wider approach to the function- 
ing of the body. No special stress is given to this side of 
the subject. It is treated as a part of the greater whole, and 


being related throughout to the performance side of physical 
education it takes a natural place in the scheme. It is treated 
in a broadly comparative way and no attempt is made to deai 
with the subject as a moral problem. Here is the syllabus 
for the course of six lectures: 

MUSCLE AND NERVE.—The muscle as an organ specialised for 
contraction. Structure of a typical muscle and its relation to bones 
and joints. Outline of the nervous system, and its functions in 


correlating the whole body. Relation of sense organs and muscles 
to the nervous system—reflex action. 


REPRODUCTION.—Sexual rerroduction and its modifications. 
Stages of evolution in reproduction The structure and function 
of the male and femate sex organs and the sex cells. Menstruation 
and its significance. Mating and pregnancy, the blood-system and 
food-supply of the unborn child. Birth and the changes which 
accompany it. Lactation and the growth of the young child. 

Such a scheme might be readily adapted to the needs of 
most schools in the country, although standards might 
require modification according to local conditions. The 
value of the scheme is great during adolescence, where a cult 
of physical fitness is one of the finest influences in a boy’s 
life ; but a knowledge of the methods of maintaining fitness 
through correct ways of living learnt in youth may have last- 
ing results in the later years. 


THE PURPOSE OF PROPAGANDA 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HAT is the purpose of British propaganda? Now that 

the British Council, the B.B.C., and the new Press 
attachés appointed by the Foreign Office are pouring out a 
stream of information about England and her Empire, the 
question is of outstanding importance. These bodies have 
been so immersed in the details of their rapidly growing 
organisation that they have hardly had time to consider 
fundamental principles. Yet until we have made up our 
minds about the objectives we want our propaganda to 
attain, we run the risk of puzzling the foreigner rather than 
enlightening him. 

The British Council, broadly speaking, are trying to tell 
foreigners something about English culture ; the B.B.C. are 
trying to make suppressed news available to the German and 
Italian listener ; the Press attachés are trying to explain the 
background of British policy. None of these are final objec- 
tives. No, the final objectives of British propaganda, as of 
British diplomacy, must be the maintenance of peace, the 
preservation of the ideals upon which our civilisation is 
based, and the defence of Britain and her Empire. And in 
order to attain these objectives we must let foreigners know 
something of the strength of Britain, of her mighty fleet and 
her great air force ; we must be prompt to refute, by word 
and deed, all talk of British decadence ; we must restore 
faith in the essential morality of British foreign policy ; and 
we must make it plain that in resisting aggression we are 
not just defending our own interests, but guarding the 
sanctuary of civilisation against barbarian inroads. This is 
our message to the world. If it is convincingly communi- 
cated by our information services, our objectives will be 
attained. 

But our information service cannot make a convincing 
message without the right facts to base it on—without the 
right raw materials. These are the strength of our defences, 
the willingness of the individual citizen to co-operate for 
the common good, the speeches of our statesmen and the 
leading articles in our newspapers, the extent of our social 
services, the works of our artists and poets and craftsmen, 
the story of our imperial achievement, our tradition of in- 
dependence, freedom and fair-dealing. There is, then, a 
threefold problem: first, the supply of raw materials for 
propaganda ; secondly, the organisation of propaganda ; 
thirdly, its ultimate aim. It must be admitted that there are 
serious defects at every stage. Those responsible for 
running our information services do not clearly visualise the 


ultimate goal for which they are working ; their efforts are 
not co-ordinated, liaison is inadequate or non-existent, and 
there is overlapping in some directions and a corresponding 
hiatus in others. A most serious defect, not apparent ex- 
cept to those who are in constant and intimate touch with 
Continental opinion, is that the information services are 
suffering badly from the lack of an “ essential raw material.” 
That raw material is idealism: that indefinable something, 
apparent in every speech made by President Roosevelt, 
which stirs the noblest emotions by appealing to the noblest 
instincts in man. None of our Cabinet Ministers seem 
capable of rousing these emotions, and as a consequence our 
foreign policy is today profoundly distrusted abroad ; it is 
felt to be dictated solely by the most short-sighted self- 
interest. 

We ourselves know that this is not so. Why, then, do 
so many people abroad believe it? Because by constantly 
emphasising that there need be no conflict between Great 
Britain and Germany, by always under-stating the horror 
felt by civilised men at the bestialities of Nazis, our states- 
men have reduced what is in effect a conflict between 
Prussian barbarism and the civilised West, into a struggle 
between rival imperialisms. When sanctions were imposed 
against Italy, the law-abiding nations united against a law- 
breaker at the cost of giving up a cherished and safe 
neutrality because they felt they were helping to defend 
peace and civilisation. Today we should get no such follow- 
ing. We have but to read the speeches and the newspaper 
articles of the neutrals to realise that the often expressed 
desire of British Ministers not to divide Europe into two 
ideological camps has convinced a large part of Continental 
opinion that the present struggle involves no moral principle, 
and that it is just a matter of German envy against British 
greed. The recent debate in the Danish Chamber on the 
Danish-German non-aggression pact leaves no doubt on 
this point. Dr. Munch, the Danish Foreign Minister, in 
reply to anxious enquiries, made it clear that the pact would 
enable Denmark to go on trading with both sides in a 
major war. “Denmark cannot expect,” he said blandly, 
“to get as good a price for their goods in war, as they did 
during the last War. But we shall be able to go on trading 
with the parties in the same way as during the World War.” 

Idealism is a vital point in our propaganda. Without it 
our information services are lifeless and unconvincing. 
Stated in purely material terms there is not the slightest 
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doubt that a moral foreign policy and a moral cause are 
worth twenty battleships and a million men under arms. 
But it is not enough that we ourselves know the cause to be 
moral—the whole world must know it. No matter how 
good our foreign policy is, or how clever, it can never be 
right unless it is suffused with an idealism that the common 
man of every nationality can understand. Such a policy, by 
rallying the moral forces of the world to our side, can save 
the peace. This is the very heart of our propaganda. But 
until our Ministers in their speeches and declarations make it 
plain that moral issues are all important (it is not enough for 
them to think so privately) cur propaganda is bound to re- 
main pedestrian and uninspiring. 

So much for our propaganda to the countries outside the 
German and Italian fence. What of our information services 
to Germans? The B.B.C. news broadcasts in German are 
excellent, and there is abundant evidence that German 
listeners, sickened with the strident talks and hysterical 
speeches broadcast from German stations, listen with relief 
to the unemotional and convincing tones of the B.B.C. 
announcer. But we know little about the effect of the talks. 
A high official in the intelligence service of a Continental 
country told the writer that he did not believe their influence 
was great. In order to illustrate his argument he pointed 
to the fact that there were many Germans living in his 
country who had had free access to all kinds of newspapers 
for years, yet who during the September crisis argued as if 
Germany was threatened with invasion by Czecho-Slovakia, 
France and Great Britain. Those Germans, he added, were 
not sound Nazis. Whether this somewhat pessimistic view 
is true or not is beside the point ; what is quite evident is 





that the B.B.C. talks cannot have the deep effect because 
they appeal only to the mind of the German listener. And 
the German mind has been so poisoned by false prophets as 
to be almost impervious to the quiet voice of reason ; it has 
been so disciplined that even half-hearted Nazis when 
abroad and out of reach of the Gestapo do not go far beyond 
the narrow circle of thought and conduct permitted by 
Goebbels and Rosenberg. 

We can make no progress if we appeal to German minds: 
we must appeal to their hearts, we must stir their emotion, 
we must open their eyes to all that they are losing under 
the monstrous tyranny of Nazism. All those lovely things 
that have been driven out of Germany by Hitler—the music 
of Mendelssohn, the poems of Heine—cannot we make them 
available to the German listener? What German could 
resist that lovely poem beginning “ Mein Herz, mein Herz 
ist traurig”? Or “Deutschland ist noch kleines Kind ”— 
which in Louis Untermeyer’s excellent translation reads: 


“ Germany’s still a little child. 
The sun’s her nurse; she'll feed him 
No soothing milk to make him strong 
But the wild fires of freedom.” 
Our propaganda in Germany must fan the embers of free- 


dom so that they can blaze forth again. It must strengthen 
the souls of the few who have resisted Hitler and his men, 
who, as Nora Waln writes in her Reaching for the Stars, 
“need all the aid we can give them—our prayers, our 
friendship, and all the recognition and support that our 
statesmen can devise.” It must break the hearts of the 
emotional masses, and bring home to them the loss they 
have suffered through Nazism. Reason is powerless until 
tears have washed away the accumulated poisons of years. 


THE HORSE IT WAS THAT DIED 


By JOSEPHINE BLUMENFELD 


“ OW, with your pony, Rowena. One and two! Rise 


and fall! One, two and one again. In with those 
toes. Out with that chest. Up, down—up, down. Easy 
now. Good.” 


Miss Walker’s shrill voice clanged against Rowena’s 
thumping heart. Her heart always thumped on riding days. 
Fear grasped her thin little body ; her long fair plaits flew 
out behind her as though trying to escape the torment ; her 
knees trembled inside the new jodhpurs, and however hard 
she tried to keep them pressed in, they jumped away from 
the saddle, shivering and quaking like her plaits. 

“The child adores it,” her mother said to inane women 
at luncheon. “ She’s crazy about horses. A stable-yard 
urchin if ever there was one.” 

Rowena could not battle against the talk of her mother ; 
if mother said you adored horses, you adored horses ; it 
was the same about swimming, although she went blue all 
over with nasty patches of white showing where the blood 
refused to run. “ She’s really just a mermaid,” her mother 
said. Of course her mother never went swimming or riding, 
she was too busy; a woman with thick shiny calves in- 
structed Rowena in diving and the crawl, while Miss Walker 
rode up the drive on Sancho, her old chestnut, with 
Snowball the pony, every Tuesday and Friday afternoon at 
two. From two o’clock till three-thirty was the allotted 
period. It came to seven-and-six a time. Rowena thought 
of all the things she could buy for seven-and-six twice a 
week ; but it only miade it worse. 

“One, two, Rowena ; there’s a good girl. Do you think 
you could manage a small ditch today?—No? Oh, but 
you must be brave, Rowena! Your mother wants you to 
be able to jump; you know she wants you to ride in a 
show one day. Then think how proud you'll feel!” 

Miss Walker talked all the time they were out. Perched 
high on her enormous chestnut she looked like the guy the 





village children built for the top of the annual bonfire. 
Rowena felt sure if you pricked Miss Walker with a needle 
a lot of shavings and old sticks would fly out ; she looked 
so stuffed and thick. Her large cardboard bosom never 
shifted even at a canter ; she and her bowler were all of a 
piece, as it were. Rowena felt very much below salt on 
Snowball, who only came up to the bit where Sancho’s tail 
was fixed on; she had to crane her neck and rise in the saddle 
to hear what Miss Walker said, then she nearly always lost 
her balance, or her stirrups, or her crop, and they had to 
stop and start off all over again. 

Today Miss Walker was more talkative than ever. 

“We'll have a jolly good canter today, Rowena, what do 
you say? When we get beyond the wood along the flat 
bit you can let him have his mouth ; he’s feeling just ripe 
for a run today, aren’t you, Snowball? You, too, Sancho, 
old boy, I know.” 

Neither Snowball nor Rowena nor Sancho made any 
answer, but that didn’t worry Miss Walker, whe bowed 
graciously to a tradesman’s boy who was looking the other 
way. 

Soon they were away from the road and past the wood. 
Rowena’s heart thumped harder than ever; this was worse 
than cold water any day. Snowball was getting excited, 
blowing and snorting through his nostrils and sending up 
little showers of wet spray into her eyes. Sancho was look- 
ing expectantly ahead with cocked ears ; he pawed at the 
grass and swished his tail, while Miss Walker bent down to 
adjust Rowena’s reins. -° 

“Now, remember, Rowena, for the last time—do not 
hang on by your reins or by the saddle ; knees are the 
things to hang on with ; press them well in and keep your 
hands and heels well down. Now, are you ready? We’re 
off!” 


The horses bounded ahead. Rowena felt herself rushing 
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through the world in a state of helpless terror. Her knees 
shook and wouldn’t press in ; her legs were all over the place; 
her hands flapped madly about with the reins in mid-air, 
and everything hurt. Miss Walker, a few yards ahead, 
seemed quite unmoved. She rose and fell in the saddle like 
an automatic pump handle ; perhaps it was easier, riding 
side-saddle. 

On they went, heedless of rabbit holes or ditches, but 
down-hill was the worst. Rowena gave up all hope of 
everything going down-hill ; it was so horribly uncomfort- 
able, and sort of unnatural, going down-hill. 

They did the circular tour. People mushrooming in the 
fields or taking strolls turned to watch them as they tore 
by; birds flew out of the trees and disappeared and cows 
moved off into other corners. Nobody else had to do this 
awful riding ; they didn’t know how lucky they were. 
Rowena prayed to be a poor man’s child and not have to 
ride, but God never seemed to listen when you wanted Him 
to, and on they went. 

As they neared the wood again Miss Walker gradually 
slowed Sancho up. Snowball followed suit of his own 
accord, and soon they were trotting along, more or less in 
comfort, side by side. 

Miss Walker looked hot and pleased. 

“Jolly good run, eh, Rowena? Sancho certainly can pull 
his weight at a canter ; little Snowball did his bit too, didn’t 
he? I hope you kept your knees in and your hands well 
down.” She leaned forward to pat Sancho, who shook his 
head as if to say “ Leave off.” 

He was slowing down considerably and seemed winded. 
He made funny noises in his neck and his sides were blow- 
ing in and out like the drawing-rocm bellows. 

“A bit winded, eh, old boy?” said Miss Walker, as she 
leaned over him again. “Come on, now, be a man. You're 
not going to tell me that little run tired you out?” She 
pulled at the reins and made noises through her back teeth, 
but Sancho slowed down all the more, and when they got 
back to the road, stopped altogether and refused to move. 

Miss Walker went red in the face and used her crop on 
his hind-quarters. “Come on now, Sancho, come on,” she 
kept saying and tugged at the reins. But Sancho only blew 
the harder and gv~gled in his throat. 


Rowena wanted to laugh, they looked so silly: but she 
thought it would be rude, so she patted Snowball’s neck, 
said “ Nice Snowball,” and hoped there would be crumpets 
for tea. 


Miss Walker had to dismount at last because Sancho 
looked so strange ; he hung his head and started to kneel 
down, and when his knees touched the ground he rolled 
right over and lay on his side. Miss Walker seemed to be 
getting into a state. She pulled at the bridle and kicked 
at his heels ; then when he still didn’t move, she started to 
rub him. She felt his legs and looked into his mouth, and 
rubbed his chest and blew in his ears, then with a quick 
gesture she knelt down, put her ear to his heart and Rowena 
saw her go white. When she looked up again her red face 
had changed into a much smaller grey one. “He’s dead, 
Rowena,” she said. “It’s awful! You must ride home by 
yourself right away.” 


Rowena’s heart started thumping again. It didn’t seem 
true. How could Sancho be dead? He’d been alive only 
a few minutes ago and now he was dead. She wanted to 
stay and say: “How can he be dead?” but Miss Walker 
said: “ Now, at once!” and the look on Miss Walker’s face 
made her go. 


She urged Snowball along the road at a quick trot ; she 
wasn’t frightened of riding any more now, only of death 
and that thing that had once been Sancho lying in the road. 
She had never seen a dead thing before—not a big dead 
thing—and now she was frightened. He had been so stiff 


and still—blown-out-looking and stuffed, rather like Miss 
Walker herself. His huge eye had rolled round and looked 
at her as he lay down; it hadn’t shut either, even after he 
was dead. 

She tugged at Snowball’s mouth and dug his ribs with 
her heels, took the drive at a canter and tied Snowball up 
to a tree. 

Her mother was lying down in the drawing-room. 
Rowena ran to her and dragged her hand. 

“Tt’s Sancho, Mother! It’s awful!” she shouted. “ He’s 
quite dead in the road. Please come quickly! It’s awful! ” 

Miss Walker was sitting in the same place by the side of 
the road when they got back. Her bowler hat had slipped 
to one side and her huge body seemed to have had all the 
air let out. With one hand she kept patting Sancho’s neck, 
with the other she beat her boot automatically with her 
crop. When she saw Rowena and her mother she startea 
weeping : 

“He dead! ” she whimpered, “he’s dead. He was only 
twelve years old. I’ve had him since he was a yearling.” 

Rowena’s mother started bustling, as she always did when 
things went wrong ; she patted Miss Walker, then she patted 
Sancho: then she said she would get the carrier to come 
and take Sancho away. Rowena couldn’t look at Miss 
Walker or Sancho; so she followed her mother to the 
carriers. 

The carrier was shocked, too. ‘“ What, dead?” he said. 
* Miss Walker’s old Sancho dead. Well, I never!” 

Rowena felt she was going to burst. A thick lump in 
her throat seemed to be taking charge of her whole body. 
She gulped and sniffed as she trotted along beside her 
mother, who was walking very fast and frowning all the 
time. ; 

There were crumpets for tea after all. The butter oozed 
through the holes ; they were done just right, and Mary had 
remembered to lay the salt; but Rowena could still see 
Sancho’s eye, so she said “ No, thank you,” when the dish 
was passed. 


THE SHELL 


ARRIVED, he sees the well-remembered scene 
And gladly finds that all is as before, 

The grocer on the corner, the Gothic church, 
The city *buses halting at the door, 

Even the air that warm on summer evenings 
Bemused the boy who hurried home from school 
To linger in the public park and watch 

The fabulous maidens in the bathing pool. 


Nothing is changed, except himself, for where 
Is now the urchin by the civic lake, 

The lonely boy on its suburban shore, 

Who rising early wandered half-awake 

Along the hills that overlooked the bay, 

The shipyards and the docks, and, looking down, 
Saw still the phantoms creeping from his veins 
Hanging like sleep above the sleepless town? 


So strict the limit of his childish hope, 

He dreamed of living in some hidden valley 
Where no one came but inarticulate men, 
Far from the urgency of shame and folly, 
With honour unimpaired. And now he seeks 
To have that boy again before his eyes 

And fears to find him murdered by the years, 
The hatred and the folly and the lies, 


And sees him still, listening, beside the lake, 
Holding his dream, his terror and his joy, 
Bewilderment, the anguish of his blood, 

The sudden thunder—holding them as a boy 

Will hold a shell, to listen. Still he hears 

Above the beating of his terrified heart 

The seas of action booming in his ears. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING the past week I have met three elderly and 

experienced Europeans. The first was the son of one 
of Franz Joseph’s Ministers and has since childhood been 
a student of international affairs. The second was a refugee 
German journalist. who served the Weimar Republic with 
distinction and who still retains his old contacts with 
German life. The third was an Italian exile. With each of 
these three observers I discussed at length the question of 
the inevitability of a second German war. 

On four main points my friends were agreed. They 
agreed, in the first place, that Herr Hitler did not desire 
a major war, still less a war upon two fronts. His astrologers 
had assured him that the star of his destiny was in opposition 
to Mars and that a successful war did not figure among 
the rewards which were so lavishly provided by his 
horoscope. On the other hand, Herr Hitler was convinced 
that destiny would not accord him many more months of 
active life, and he was determined, before retiring to 
Valhalla, to accomplish his. mission by leaving Germany 
dominant in Europe, the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. Nor should we forget that the Nazi system is a hoop 
which topples over if it stops. 

In the second place my Austrian, my German and my 
Italian were in accord in believing that Herr von Ribbentrop 
had now succeeded in convincing the Fiihrer that he had 
nothing to fear from the present British Government. The 
British people, according to Herr Hitler’s former Ambas- 
sador, had even now not realised the implications of 
“broadened strategy ” or the White War. They had failed 
to detect any menace to their own interests in German 
rearmament, in the occupation of the Rhineland, in the 
seizure of Austria, Bohemia and Albania, or in Spanish 
non-intervention. Similarly they would not be prepared to 
resist broadened strategy when applied to Danzig, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, Sofia or Rumania. It thus appeared almost 
certain to my three friends that Herr von Ribbentrop would 
now advise his master to organise a_ self-determination 
putsch in Danzig, to deal Poland a rapid and perhaps over- 
whelming blow, and at the same moment to lull British 
opinion by an offer of a “general settlement” as an 
alternative to aerial bombardment. They were of the 
opinion that in the event of our concluding an agreement 
with Russia within the next few weeks this Kraftprobe 
would be launched immediately. Should the Moscow nego- 
tiations break down or be suspended, then the attack upon 
Poland might be postponed until after the harvest. 

* x * * 

A third point upon which these three Europeans agreed 
was that Herr Hitler’s personal supremacy within the Third 
Reich had been enormously enhanced since September. At 
the time of Munich there was still a possibility that the 
General Staff would find sufficient support in Germany to 
be able to dismiss Ribbentrop and Himmler and to relegate 
the Fiihrer to the position of the Dalai Lama of 
Obersalzburg. No such possibility existed today. Public 
opinion had been rallied by the spectre of encirclement and 
the army was being rapidly gleichgeschaltet into supine 
obedience to Nazi dynamism. 

These three axioms, therefore, were accepted by my 
foreign friends: (a) that Hitler did not desire a major war; 
(b) that he believed he could achieve his ambitions by 
lulling Great Britain into passivity until the moment came 
when he could strike her down; (c) that he had now regained 
absolute ascendancy over the army and the German public 
and that therefore any hope of some internai movement 
against him was a dangerous illusion. They agreed also 
upon the conclusion to be drawn from these axioms. It 
was this. The only possible hope of preventing a major 


war was to convince Herr Hitler that any further act of 
aggression would (however great might be its initial success) 
bring the whole might of this country into a war against 
him. It was no good at all our trying either to explain 
away encirclement or to offer appeasement: the German 
people were absolutely convinced that the Médchte der 
Erneuerung (namely those Powers, such as Germany and 
Italy and Japan, who are aiming at “ renewal”) are bound 
to obtain supremacy over the Médchte der Beharrung, 
namely the conservative Powers who desire only to retain 
what they have got. Their one doubt is whether Great 
Britain is to be classed in the first or the second categories, 
whether she is static or dynamic. In spite of Herr von 
Ribbentrop and his memories of Mayfair drawing-rooms, 
they are not absolutely convinced as yet that the British 
lion is thoroughly dead. Our only hope is to display our 
vitality. If by some sharp, strong gesture of defiance we 
could disprove the legend of our decadence, then we might 
shake Herr Hitler’s confidence in the Bismarckian qualities 
of Herr von Ribbentrop. Great Britain hitherto had been 
paralysed by fear of seeming provocative: it was time for 
us to realise that only by risking provocation could we 
serve as a deterrent. 
* * Se «+2 

I was distressed by this advice, knowing how impossible 
it would be to convince the Inner Cabinet of ‘its wisdom. 
I suggested that our vast rearmament programme and our 
introduction of conscription must surely have impressed 
German and Continental opinion. They smiled. They 
said that people upon the Continent believed that the 
Military Training Act was no more than a_ sponge-cake 
thrown. to the House of Commons and that, owing to the 
number. of conscientious objectors, the opposition in the 
country and the rejection of the medically unfit, even this 
feeble gesture had proved a failure. I was indignant at 
this assertion. I produced the figures. By June 23rd, 234,207 
young men had been registered; the number of conscientious 
objectors did not total more than 1.77 per cent.; of those 
medically examined up to date not less than 83.3 per cent. 
had been placed in Grade I. -Nor was this all. The 
Ministry of Labour, who had had twenty years experience 
of mass registration; had assured me only the day before 
that never in their experience had such willingness. been 
shown. There was no doubt at all that at least 90 per cent. 
of the population were in favour of Military Training. I 
admitted, of course, that in this country success and 
unanimity were not News ; it is faction and disagreement 
which fills the headlines. Yet in truth the experiment had 
been a triumphant success. They were impressed by my 
vehemence. * * * x 

There were, I added, other bright spots in the otherwise 
gloomy landscape. In the first place France had suddenly 
regained her position as a vital factor in the iuropean 
balance of power. They agreed that France’s recovery had 
in fact been astonishing. Concurrently, I suggested, Italy 
was becoming weaker every day. This was the only point 
upon which my three friends showed a divergence of 
opinion. The Italian stated that there were only three 
people in Italy who were in favour of the Axis, namely, 
Signor Mussolini, his daughter and his son-in-law. It was 
possible that if we launched a tremendous propaganda 
offensive against the Fascist system we might still detach 
Italy from the Reich. The German and the Austrian did 
not agree with this optimistic belief. “The Nazis,” said 
the German, “have already taken control of the Italian 
machine.” My Austrian friend defined the situation in even 
harsher terms. “ Italy,” he said, “is resuming her historic 
réle of a vassal State.” 
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EDUCATING THE 


AFRICAN 


By CLELAND SCOTT 
[Sir Donald Cameron, formerly Governor of Tanganyika and of Nigeria, will put the case for Native Education in 


THE SPECTATOR next week] 


To the onlooker the spectacle of native education in East 
Africa is chaotic and far from reassuring. It is difficult to 
understand what the British are really aiming at: there would 
appear to be two main alternatives; a contented class of agri- 
culturists and pastoralists, tribal in the main; or a discontented 
collection of detribalised third-rate clerks. 

Today the African travels considerably, no longer on his 
flat feet as of old, but in motor-cars, lorries, ’buses, and 
trains, which, of course, is good for general revenue. In his 
travels, even in the three East African territories of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika, he finds each country’s methods 
different from the others; when it is remembered that Kenya 
is a Crown Colony, Uganda a Protectorate, and Tanganyika 
a Mandated territory, this is hardly surprising. Should he 
go further afield he will find other nations with entirely 
different methods of administration and with diverse views on 
education. For instance, the French and the Belgians believe 
in forcing the great mass of black people to speak their 
language, whereas the British learn the native ones. Both 
systems have advantages and disadvantages, yet on the whole, 
when dealing with a primitive and backward people, it would 
seem sounder for the supposedly more intelligent race to learn 
the native language, rather than the “ back-veld” peoples be 
forced to learn a more complicated one. On the other hand, 
in British territory administrative officers rarely stay long 
enough in each area to master the various individual tongues; 
consequently they have to work in Swahili, the lingua franca 
of East Africa, and are therefore dependent on interpreters, 
a far from sound principle. 

The latest effort on the part of the British is to lavish money 
on the new Makerere college in Uganda. The idea is that 
it is to be a sort of university for Africans. Kenya has been 
forced to contribute £50,000 and Tanganyika £100,000 when 
money in both territories was extremely short for many other 
urgent requirements. In the Legislative Council of Kenya 
only one of the European Elected Members had the courage 
to vote. against this barefaced extortion. In actual fact, had 
every elected member voted against, the result would have 
been the same, thanks to the dictatorial methods of Crown 
Colony Government, where that can never be defeated. Pre- 
sumably the unofficials failed to vote against the comman- 
deering of this sum because they feared public reaction in 
England. At once cries would have gone up in the House 
of Commons, and vituperative articles would have appeared 
in the home Press denouncing the feudal settlers for grudging 
the African “his chance in life.’ It would have been con- 
veniently forgotten that there existed no university, nor talk 
of one, for the Europeans who have made their homes in 
Africa and are unable to afford the fees to send their children 
to England. It seems peculiar that Africans at Makerere are 
to be taught in classes far smaller than those of the white 
children in the schools at Kenya; and by men who are to 
earn a salary three times as gréat. 

It was noticeable once again that the Indian-elected mem- 
bers voted with the Government. It must not, however, be 
assumed that they have the interests of the African solely at 
heart, but rather that it made one more lash in the whip for 
scourging White Settlement. The strange part is that in time 
one may witness a change of heart on the part of the Indian 
representatives when Africans fill many of the posts at present 
occupied by Indians and Goans. If the African is really to 
advance it is obvious that it is he who should fill the posts 
of stationmasters, postmasters, goods clerks, guards, and office 
jobs in the Government services to the detriment of the Indian 
fraternity. 

From this costly venture at Makerere how many Africans 
will benefit? At most an infinitesimal percentage. Whereas 
had the same sum of money been expended differently far 
more would have gained. Half the amount could have gone 
to teach Africans a trade useful to themselves and to the com- 
™ 11'ty in general. The unfortunate part is that today almost 
any African who can read and write considers himself to be 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 

a full-fledged karani (clerk or manager) and worth high wages. 
But no one wishes to employ half of them, since in an agricul- 
tural country clerks are not in great demand. Again, un- 
fortunately, the general attitude of what might be called the 
semi-educated African is insolent and of no help to him in 
life. The passionate educationist forgets first and foremost 
the material on which he is so zealously working; he will not 
realise that forty years ago the vast majority had neither seen 
nor heard of the white man and his weird inventions, nor had 
he dreamt of education at all. His father was a savage, very 
likely a nice savage, but a savage nevertheless; in the space 
of a little over one generation, and in many cases far less, 
he is being turned into a factory output and is expected to be 
unaffected by this heady wine. . It is completely ignored that 
we have taken two thousand years to reach our present stage 
of progress; even thirty years ago how much was done in the 
way of education for half the Europeans of the world? The 
African is being pitchforked, willy nilly, from barbarism into 
a strange civilisation without any background of his own, 
long before he can possibly be ready for such sudden change. 

Instead of Makerere it would have been sounder to have 
expended this money on benefiting a much larger proportion 
of natives. This could have been done by improving the 
primary schools and by starting far more agricultural and 
pastoral colleges for the ordinary “ man in the bush.” ‘Today, 
encouraged by Government to grow cash crops, he is ruin- 
ing some of the finest land in the world by his wasteful and 
inefficient farming methods ; by cutting down good forest and 
denuding the headwaters of the rivers and streams of natural 
covering, he is reducing the permanent water levels of nearly 
all the rivers, in order to scratch away the soil for a bag or 
two of maize; the top soil is washed away and merely silts up 
other rivers to the detriment of the country in general. Tribes 
in the drier parts in consequence suffer from lack of water 
and as a corollary their grazing is spoilt. 

The native pastoralist is just as much a menace to himself 
and to the land. He does not harm the natural veld by culti- 
vation, yet his methods of destruction are just as bad. He 
runs too much stock on his land, and the result is soil erosion 
which has snow-ball-like effects in rapidity and harm. He 
does not try to produce quality, but goes in solely for quantity. 
Most of his beasts are useless save for the purchase of addi- 
tional wives. Worse than cattle in their harmful effects, and 
of even less use save to witch-doctors, are his hundreds of 
thousands of goats. As is well known, the goat is the eternal 
enemy of young trees and shrubs, which help bind together 
the soil and prevent it being washed away during the heawy 
rains that Africa usually experiences. It has no equal at 
turning a path into a yawning chasm in which and through 
which tears flood-water. 

All native tribes do untold harm each year by setting alight 
the country, resulting in the destruction of the forests. Why 
does he delight to start fires? There are three reasons: honey 
hunting and lack of trouble to put out his fire once the bees 
have been smoked out. To obtain fresh green grass for his 
voracious sheep and goats. To begin the cultivation of one 
more mealie patch. Never does he bother to burn fire-breaks 
in order that his original conflagration can be controlled; 
when burning he does not do this in the evening when there 
is less risk of the fire getting out of control, but in the heat 
of the day when the wind is high. 

Surely it wou!d be more sensible to teach the African the 
folly of such behaviour and instil into him that in the end he 
will be the loser. He can see animal husbandry as it should 
be carried out on any European-owned farm today; the relent- 
less culling of inferior beasts and the feeding of good breed- 
ing stock. A sound and prosperous native farming community 
is a better basis for general happiness than a collection of 
restless, detribalised, undisciplined, semi-urban natives, owing 
allegiance to none, with a smattering only of education, and 
an inability to do any job well. Festina lente would be a far 
wiser motto where education of the African is concerned. 
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: STAGE AND SCREEN 


OPERA 
‘Mathis der Maler ”’ 


HINDEMITH’S opera, Mathis der Maler, which provided the 
outstanding musical experience of the Ziirich Festival, tells 
the story of Mathias Griinewald, the sixteenth-century German 
painter, whose most famous work is the Isenheim altar-piece 
now in the museum at Colmar. The story is largely the inven- 
tion of the composer, who wrote his own libretto, for authentic 
facts about Griinewald are rare. But by establishing Mathis 
among historical personages, chief among them Albrecht von 
Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mainz, and Hans Schwalb, the 
leader of the Peasants’ Revolt, and by relating his more or 
less imaginary actions to known historical events, Hindemith 
has created an extraordinarily convincing portrait of a man of 
genius. 

The true theme of the opera is the artist’s place in society. 
Is he to pander to the taste of his patrons in order to win 
worldly success? Can he afford to give rein to his generous 
impulses and fight against oppression? Must he reject the 
pleasures of this world, the loves and lusts, for the sake of a 
clear vision of the things of the spirit? Mathis’s answer to the 
first and last of these questions is none the more easily given 
for being obviously right. To the second the reply is more 
difficult ; he throws aside his paint-brushes and his place at 
court in order to join Schwalb and his rebels, only to find dis- 
illusionment in the horrors of war and in the foulness of 
common humanity released from civilised restraints, however 
lofty may be its leader’s ideals. In a vision, seen in a spiritual 
wilderness, Mathis becomes his own St. Anthony, subduing in 
allegory the temptations of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
beset by all the obscene monsters created, under the stimulus of 
cruel oppression, by the ignorant, but fertile, mediaeval 
imagination, and finally admonished by the Cardinal in the 
guise of St. Paul, the hermit, to cultivate his own garden of art 
and leave politics to the politicians. 

These are questions that, quite clearly, the composer has had 
to answer for himself. And it is because he gives that answer 
out of the white heat of a burning conviction that what might 
have been a dull philosophical discussion becomes a vivid 
and enthralling drama. The libretto is not without faults. 
It is, at times, too static, and at others gives too much space 
to subsidiary and even irrelevant matters. But remove them 
and the» work would be the poorer both musically and 
dramatically. 

The integrity of the opera is what most strikes one at 
first. But integrity is not enough. Plenty of dull things 
have been made by honest carpenters. Emotion aroused by 
experience profoundly felt and nobly confronted is the quality 
that fills it with living force and the power to communicate 
in turn to us in the audience that emotional experience. The 
imaginative creation of a man of genius is the most difficult 
task that an artist can undertake, whether he be a novelist, 
a dramatist or say Titian painting his own portrait. It is 
sufficient to say that at the end of the opera, happening upon 
Strether’s reaction to the personality of Gloriani, I felt that 
no words could, with the slight modification I have dared to 
make, better describe what one felt at the end about 
Hindemith’s Mathis : 

With his genius in his eyes, his manners on his lips, his long 
career behind him and his honours and rewards all round, the 
great artist in the course of a single sustained glance and a few 
words of gentle farewell to the world and all its joys and sorrows, 
affected one as a dazzling prodigy of type. 

To which it need only be added, to give the measure of 
depths stirred by that final and so simply expressed with- 
drawal from the world, that the only possible thing after the 
opera was to seek the anodyne of a long and solitary walk. 


That I have said nothing directly about the music or the 
performance is due to the fact that their high quality wi!l 
have been implicit in what I have said. It may be added, 
for the sake of assuring the doubtful, that Hindemith’s idiom 
within five minutes carries complete conviction and that he 
is not afraid to use the human voice in the good expansive 
operatic style, nor to turn to his own use the rich treasury 
of German popular and sacred music. 

DyYNELEY HUuSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


‘* Beethoven.’’ At the Curzon. ‘Peter the Great.” A; 

the Academy.——‘* This Man in Paris.”’ At the Plaza. 
THE echoes of the laughter at Louise have hardly died away 
when M. Abel Gance pops up again with another musical 
film, based on the last years of Beethoven’s life. Pops up? 
No words could be less suitable to describe M. Gance, a kind 
of Victor Hugo of the screen—terrific storms blow out his 
characters’ cloaks, enormous chords bellow from the micro- 
phone: the actors gesture and moan and wring their hands 
in Gargantuan griefs, and the banal symbols of blossom and 
thunder and dawn, all shot with a fine pictorial sense, magnify 
still further the human emotions. Only once, I think, has 
M. Gance “ brought it off,” and that was in his huge Napoleon 
(terrific, enormous, huge—one cannot avoid these adjectives), 
A vulgar and popular mind like M. Gance’s can express itself 
best in tales of violent action, and Griffiths, with whom 
M. Gance has much in common, never made the mistake of 
directing the lives and loves of intellectuals. In spite of 
M. Harry Baur’s acting—that roughly carved monumental face 
never fails to convey a great reserve of power and when it 
drops into the hands it is as if a statue were to weep—this 
film never rises above the level of a cheap novelette— 
Beethoven’s passion for Juliette Guicciardi and the fidelity of 
Teresa of Brunswick become words, twopenny-library words, 
so that it is impossible not to laugh at the ubiquitous devotion 
of the suffering woman who is always cropping up in thunder- 
storms, in old mills, with rain-drenched clothes. There is a 
hideous vulgarity, indeed, about all these pictures based on 
composers’ lives (we have already had Chopin, Mozart, Liszt) ; 
the human melodrama belittles the music all the time like 
programme notes, so that Beethoven’s music becomes only a 
sentimental illustration to sentimental dialogue. ‘“ That piece 
you have been playing—what is it?” “The Moonlight 
Sonata.” Only once does M. Gance make his effect, and that 
is when Beethoven becomes deaf—the hideous grinding of 
atmospherics in the ear-drum followed by complete silence: 
the panorama of the silent smithy, the silent washerwomen, 
the silent birds, and then the jumble of selected sounds re- 
called by the imagination—one ring of steel, an isolated bird 
note, the slap of a wet cloth, a single laugh played over in 
the brain. 

Peter the Great is the kind of picture Gance should be 
engaged in making—a boisterous, violent tale. There have 
been no better battle scenes since The Birth of a Nation, and 
the Marxist interpretation of history gives a kind of contem- 
porary vividness to the costume piece. The defence of foreign 
experts, the defence of violence for social ends, the contempt 
for religion—these have the interest of modern controversy: 
only the sentimentality of the last scene a little jars when 
Stalin-Peter fills his pipe and watches with paternal devotion 
the awkward movements of his naked baby feeding among the 
Boyars. What is most effective—apart from the admirable 
photography (how dusty and shabby and real the costumes 
look! )—is the dramatic contrast between the old and sad and 
the new and vigorous, between the grotesque Boyars, 
bearded and solemn and _ superstitious, and the pastry- 
cook aide-de-camp to the Tsar, with his cheerful eye 
for a woman, his irreverence, and his parvenu laugh which 
sweeps through the picture like the high wind in Storm 
Over Asia. 

This Man in Paris is an extremely competent, and some- 
times very exciting, sequel to This Man is News, with 
Mr. Barry Barnes, of course, as the crime reporter, Miss Valerie 
Hobson as his rather too comradely wife, and Mr. Alastair 
Sim again acting everybody else off the set as the Scottish 
news-editor. The picture ends with the hint of yet another 
sequel: I only wish that either Mr. Barnes or Miss Hobson 
would this time stay at home. Five years have passed since 
The Thin Man, and this particular uxorious relationship of 
loving insults, hygienic sex, and raillery from twin-beds is 
period enough for Punch. If only the boyishness of 
Mr. Barnes had got a little lined, and the bright breezy intelli- 
gence of Miss Hobson had become a little tarnished by these 
later thirties, how much more we should have enjoyed this 
care-free record of forgery and murder. 





GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Pleasing Patterns 


To the intelligent public, as a whole, Marion Dorn is still 
best known as the pioneer designer of modern carpets. For 
some years past, however, she has devoted an increasing 
amount of time and thought to the creation of printed and 
woven materials for curtains and upholstery ; and the exhibi- 
tion she- has just opened at her gallery in Lancashire Court 
(just off New Bond Street) gives us the opportunity of 
familiarising ourselves with a representative series of her 
textiles. 


The experience is most refreshing. In the first place, one 
is delighted with the variety, both of texture and of pattern. 
There are clean cottons and muslins, comfortable linen and 
wool, sumptuous brocade: stuffs for the sitting-room of a 
country cottage and stuffs for the ballroom of an embassy. 
Marion Dorn has a delicious sense of touch ; her feeling for 
crispness, for warmth, for lissomness is unequalled among 
present-day textile-designers. It is a common experience to 
see a design, good in itself, applied without sensibility to a 
material which merely carries it, without co-operating with it. 
There is a total lack of sympathy between the design on paper 
and the finished stuff. Marion Dorn is never guilty of this 
failure: the worst that applied art can betray. Her designs 
seem to grow naturally in terms of the chosen material. 


And quite apart from the admirable adjustment of pattern 
to fabric, Marion Dorn’s versatility appears in the varied 
structure of the patterns themselves. They range from simple 
rows of stencil-like daisies on a plain white ground, through 
geometrical shapes of a relatively complicated kind, to im- 
mensely rich and intricete mixtures of weaving with super- 
posed print. But in every case Marion Dorn discovers a new 
way of being herself. There are faint reminiscences—now and 
then—of pre-Colombian textiles, of Italian damasks, of 
Victorian chintzes, and even of Etruscan pottery: yet the 
original hint is always digested with great thoroughness and 
emerves as something new and spontaneous and organically 
complete. 


Since one is invited to choose one’s favourite, some personal 
choices may be recorded. Among the lighter fabrics there is 
a delicious organdie sprinkled with offhand flowery knots of 
pink and black: it is not difficult to imagir~ it as the making 
of an artfully artless little sitting-room a la Marie Laurencin. 
And then there is a magnificent’ chintz in the grand manner, 
with ‘a noble ‘great flower-basket: here Marion Dorn intro- 
duces a characteristically original note of paper-lace edging, to 
form a sort of informal diaper between the baskets. And 
among the more concentrated designs there is an admirable 
affair with classical helmeted heads in profile and _ laurel- 
sprays between, which may be had either in the purple and 
orange of an antique vase or in two tones of green (olive and 
mignonette) which allude to the patina of bronze: 

Marion Dorn’s textiles ate displayed in folds, hung from 
great white rings on the white wall of her gallery: a device 
which quietly reveals that she has not forgotten (as so many 
less experienced designers do) that stuffs are not only stretched 
tight over a chair, but also hang loosely from a rod, conceal- 
ing and disclosing their pattern in a whole sequence of 
dramatic surprises. Typically enough, the fabrics which are 
mainly meant for upholstery are decorated in a more sym- 
metrical fashion, with more use of lateral extension, than the 
fabrics meant to hang in folds, which break up and distort the 
pattern. 


Set out on tables in front of Marion Dorn’s textiles are 
some new pieces of china with designs by Graham Sutherland. 
As one would expect, this very original painter has devised 
some curiously attractive and personal patterns, in which the 
close texture of early nineteenth-century transfer is combined 
with broad modern effects of blob and wash and squiggle. 
But when contrasted with Marion Dorn’s expert adjustment 
of means to ends, Graham Sutherland often looks a little 
amateurish. The pure visual effect is charming, but the 
relation of pattern to use is not always so well managed. His 
tea-cup with a convolvulus at the bottum is as pretty as can be 
when empty ; but imagine the tea-leaves settling down on top 
of the convolvulus. It is in little imaginative details like this 
that the master stands out from among the apprentices. 


ROGER HINKS. 


QUE FAIRE DE NOS FILS? 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Nous nous trouvons de nouveau en pleine période d’examen. 
Pour le baccalauréat il y aura eu 4 Paris 26,500 candidats 
contre 24,000 l’année derniére. I] faut en compter, pour 
la France entiére, plus de 80,000 au minimum, tant garcons 
que filles. Ajoutez les concours d’admission pour les grandes 
écoles civiles et mnilitaires, depuis Polytechnique jusqu’a 
l'Institut agronomique, et le chiffre dépassera 100,000. Il y 
aura naturellement beaucoup d’échecs. Néanmoins le nombre 
des lauréats sera assez grand pour causer de l’inquiétude. Car 
toutes les professions restent encombrées et, par surcroit, le 
recrutement des fonctionnaires est suspendu. Nous avons 
déja trop d’avocats sans causes, de médecins sans clientele, 
de dipl6més en chémage. Et que faire des refusés? 

Probléme pour les familles, probléme aussi pour le pays, 
car l’afflux vers le baccalauréat s’accompagne d’une pénurie 
d@ouvriers qualifiés. I] faudrait dés*maintenant avoir le courage 
d’attaquer ce probléme de face. Sans cela la situation pourrait 
devenir irrémédiable. Elle dérive, selon plus d’une voix 
autorisée, de l’application de principes démocratiques sous une 
forme démagogique. Certes, il est équitable que tous les 
enfants, sans distinction de classe sociale, aient accés a 
Venseignement secondaire. La gratuité de cet enseignement 
peut se défendre aussi, malgré la lourde charge qu’elle 
représente pour les contribuables. Mais n’est-ce pas leurrer 
tous ces enfants, ainsi que les parents, que d’ouvrir des 
perspectives qui, dans trop de cas, se borneront 4 lobtention 
dun dipléme? 

Il est bon—il est nécessaire méme—que le paysan ou 
louvrier puisse faire de son fils un “monsieur.” Mais il ne 
faudrait pas lui laisser croire qu’il suffit pour cela de devenir 
bachelier. Avec les lois actuelles le futur ouvrier qualifié recoit 
déja un salaire au cours de l’apprentissage. Le futur médecin, 
avocat ou ingénieur ne gagne rien pendant ses études ; il restera 
longtemps a la charge de sa famille, et tous ses diplémes ne 
lui garantiront pas une situation. Les esprits simples aiment 
a dire: “ Avec de Pinstruction on trouve toujours de bonnes 
places.” C’est inexact—en tout cas ce n’est plus exact—et il 
faudrait le proclamer sur les toits. Mais on semble préférer 
les moyens détournés. On se contente de laisser affluer les 
candidats, tout en attendant des examinateurs toujours plus 
de sévérité. Cela nous promet au moins une génération de 
ratés et d’aigris. 

Il y a bien la fameuse “ orientation.” Nous ne Poublions 
pas ; nous en avons traité déja ici-méme. D/’aprés ce systéme 
on devra pouvoir, dés l’admission a4 l’enseignement secondaire, 
indiquer aux familles sur quelle voie diriger les enfants. C’est 
bien présomptueux. Quoi qu'il en soit, nous n’en sommes 
qu’a la période expérimentale. Elle semble se prolonger. On 
tatonne toujours ; beaucoup affirment qu’on tatonnera encore 
longtemps. Dans lintervalle le mal s’aggrave. 

Déja certains préconisent le retour au systéme antérieur, 
celui des bourses, dont let nombre n’était pas négligeable. Ce 
régime n’était pas parfait, c’est certain; on lui reprochait avant 
tout son caractére d’aumone. Il présentait néanmoins un 
avantage de sélection préalable. Grace aux bourses, du reste, 
plus d’un homme d’origine modeste occupe aujourd’hui une 
haute charge de l’Etat. Les bourses, en outre, contribuaient a 
créer une élite, ce qui est le dessein de “ orientation.” 

Rien n’est plus louable. Dans lat cité idéale ’apte montera 
et l’inapte descendra. Tous travailleront pour le bien com- 
mun, chacun dans sa sphére. Encore aimerait-on savoir qui 
sera chargé de décider des aptitudes. Mais nous vivons dans 
le présent et il faut prendre la société telle qu’elle est. Il nous 
est possible de faire monter; légalement, nous ne saurions faire 
descendre. N’esit-ce pa 1a Vécueil sur lequel échouera 
“ Porientation ”? 

Nous pouvons aider le fils du macgon ou du charpentier 4 
devenir bachelier; nous poryons méme lui créer arbitraire- 
ment un emploi. Nous pouvens 4a la rigueur, par des procédés 
frisant Villégalité, empécher le fils du bourgeois de se pré- 
senter aux examens. Mais nous ne pouvons pas lui. dire: 
“Tu seras macon ou charpentier.” Nous n’en ferons qu’un 
oisif. Et Voisiveté.sera toujours le plus grand fléau de la 
république. 

Le probléme reste donc: entier. Quittant l’abstrait pour le 
concret, la- question se pose-de nouveau: Que: faire de nos 
fils? Sans parler de nos filles. 


« 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Very Royal Show 


In the annals of the show of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
which is to celebrate its centenary in the Great Deer Park 
at Windsor, the greatest successes, from a financial point of 
view, have been in places remotest from London, notably 
in Newcastle and Cardiff. London has a bad reputation in 
regard to husbandry. Much the greatest disaster in the annals 
was the attempt to give the Royal Show a permanent home 
at Park Royal. Will London restore its reputation by going 
to Windsor on July 4th and the following days? Though, of 
course, the Show matters most, the Royal in these days is 
compact of side-shows that carry a general appeal. The newest 
of these has great social and historical interest. It illustrates 
on a very extensive scale what is being done in the schools, 
especially the elementary schools, for imparting a rural bias. 
The schools are actually and in fact producing craftsmen, 
almost of the old pattern. The rather dull and stupid attempts 
made in the past to encourage what was calied Nature study 
have given place to something much more real and concrete. 
Love of country pursuits is imparted not by way of dico- 
tyledons or xerophytic adaptations, but by the touch of the 
fingers, both in the school garden and the school workshop. 
The most striking illustration ever put forth of the advance of 
this form of instruction will be seen at the Royal. As for 
gardens, the Flower Show will be at least on the scale of 
Chelsea or Southport or Shrewsbury. If the best stock in 
the world have no attractions for Londoners, flowers 
certainly have. 

* * *x *x 


A Furtive Stranger 


For the second time recently a bird of the same species has 
been sent to me for identification. The later victim came 
from Devonshire. It was seen and much admired one day as 
it ran up the trunk of a fig-tree in the garden. The next day 
the poor little thing was found dead in the back-yard. The 
reascn for its collapse was not traced. The other bird was 
found close to a church on a Hertfordshire common, and it 
was inferred that it had flown against one of the windows. 
The birds were both Lesser Spotted Woodpeckers, the Devon- 
shire one in its first youth, showing its lack of development 
chiefly in the beak. The plumage was peculiarly bright and 
complete in colour. I think the doubt arose because it is very 
much smaller than people expect a woodpecker to be ; and it is 
rarely seen, for it prefers woodlands and has rather more 
furtive ways than other woodpeckers. It is not so rare as is 
generally thought. The one nest I have known of this year is 
in an easily observed plum-tree in a Worcestershire orchard, 
where the hard work of the cock-bird in digging out the 
nesting-hole was much admired by a constant observer. 


* * * * 


Three Woodpeckers 


The lengthy song or call of the Green Woodpecker, which 
has earned it the name of Yaffie, and the very loud drum- 
ming of the Greater Spotted Woodpecker announce their 
neighbourhood to all concerned. The Lesser Spotted has a 
blackbird-like shout, but it cannot be called a common sound. 
Perhaps the noisiest of all young birds is the Greater Spotted 
Wocdpecker, if it is in any distress. If a well-grown bird 
falls from the nest it will shriek like a frightened child, pro- 
claiming its helpless state to all the neighbourhood. A West 
Country naturalist has attributed the comparative rarity of 
the bird to this unwise advertisement ; but this species has 
certainly multiplied in recent years, at any rate in Eastern 
England. It has been recently visiting gardens even in the 
neighbourhooc. of St. John’s Wood and near Woking. 


* * * * 


New Forest Deer 


A humanitarian plea, that has a certain logic in it as well 
as sentiment, is to be raised on behalf of the deer in the 
New Forest. The place was originally, of course, a hunting- 
ground, especially for deer, which have flourished there con- 
tinuously through English history. ‘Today, though parts of 


the Forest retain some sense of wildness and much of their 
virgin beauty, the whole has become a popular resort. Tourists 
penetrate everywhere, and for this reason it is proposed by 
preservers of rural England to make 2 sanctuary of certain 
wide spaces. The humanitarians suggest that “ sanctuary ” js 
a satirical misnomer if stag-hunting is peimitted within it, 
A very large proportion of the community, not otherwise 
hostile to sport, has a dislike of stag-hunting, which has indeed 
given occasion for incidents that sportsmen themselves deplore, 
It would perhaps be wise as well as humane to enlarge the 
area where deer as well as other animals should feel them- 
selves secure. How quickly all creatures (from the lions in 
Kruger Park downwards) come to know the exact boundary 
of a sanctuary! 


x * * * 


The Vocal Partridge 


Some more details of the very minute and curious observa- 
tions made at Jealott’s Hill in reference to the partridge may 
interest bird watchers in general. It is noticed that the English 
partridges invariably open their beaks widely when they make 
their call, and there is a definite swelling of the sides and front 
of the throat when they do it. The chukar also open their 
beaks, but less widely than the English, and similarly swell 
the throat. The American bob-white quail behave in the 
same way, with the beak only slightly open. The most 
interesting one is the French partridge. He practically never, 
if ever, makes, when in a pen, the usual call that one hears 
among wild Frenchmen, but he frequently chatters—a sort 
of gobbling noise. When he does this there is a very notice- 
able swelling of the whole of the throat and the neck, back, 
front and sides, with the beak slightly open. The swelling 
is quite remarkable with all the feathers fluffed out so that 
the whole part from the head to the shoulders looks like an 
inflated bicycle tyre. Of course, most birds singing or calling 
open the beak—a canary, blackbird and thrush are common 
examples. 

* x * * 


Science for the M.C.C. 


It frequently happens in a cricket match, as in the latest 
Test, that batsmen appeal against the light ; and the decision 
is left to the bare judgement of two fallibie umpires. Now 
the exact strength of light may be discovered rapidly and 
easily by a scientific instrument. It would be at \cast interest- 
ing if the M.C.C. would test the possibility of using such a 
means of settling what is often a thorny point. Cricketers in 
general are very loyal to umpires (who are indeed an admirable 
race) in all their judgements, but more criticism is aroused 
by this question of bad light than by any other. Let us be 
told with scientific exactitude just how low an intensity of 
light should be considered a “ bad light.” 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


It is the hour of the briar rose ; both dog and field rose are 
in magnificent flower in the wild, and the garden follows suit. 
The Penzance briar is perhaps the most useful. If the tip of 


: the long shoots is bent down to a wire the whole of the convex 


arc is likely to be brilliant with blossom. It is remarkable 
how very minute a proportion of the sweetbriar scent is lost 
in these hybrids. A briar rose that is very rarely seen seems 
to me to have almost supreme claims for the rougher and 
more spacious places in a garden ; it is Moschata Floribunda. 
It grows as lustily as, say, Mermaid, the best of the climbers, 
and its flowers scatter their sweetness to an unusual distance. 
It is a true species, and grows very readily from cuttings and 
layers itself freely if left atone. This year the heavily pruned 
bedding roses are late; but unpruned bushes have been so 
floriferous this month that the ground beneath them 
is a pink or crimson cloth. One bush has maintained a show 
of about fifty blooms. What a vear of blossom it is! As to 
bedding roses, the immense flowers of President Hoover are 
as sweet as even Etoile de Hollande or the improved types of 
the old. La France. W. BeacH THoMas. 
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name and address of the author, which will be 


TROOP MOVEMENTS IN SLOVAKIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$irn,—The German agreement guaranteeing Slovakia as an 
independent Protectorate was signed on March 23rd, one 
week earlier than Britain’s decision to guarantee Poland. Not 
much attention was paid at that time to the actual terms of 
the German guarantee, for it was generally accepted that 
Slovakia would sooner or later become a colony of Germany. 
The details of any interim arrangement appeared unimportant. 

Subsequent events, however, have brought Slovakia again 
into the news, and recent reports of German troops in this 
area make it worth while to examine the position carefully. 

The German declaration established Slovakia as an inde- 
pendent Protectorate, and granted to her the right of main- 
taining her own Army. But the measure of her independence 
may be gauged by the fact that the Slovakian forces were 
placed under a German commander, Major-General Engel- 
brecht, and the Slovakian Diet was honoured with a German 
military representative, Lieutenant-General Barckhausen. 

There was one limitation imposed by the Protector State: a 
strip of territory along the Moravian frontier was reserved for 
the sole use of the German army. It was this clause that 
failed to attract the attention it deserved; at the time it 
certainly seemed superfluous to make any formal distinction 
in the degree of dependence of various districts in the vassal 
State. But it is clear that the German military authorities 
knew what they were doing. It is difficult enough to obtain 
authentic information frorn Slovakia at all; it is practically 
impossible to discover what is going on in this strip of 
territory, now that it is under strict military control. Its 
immediate importance to the Germans—and to us, who have 
guaranteed Poland’s integrity—is that this strip touches 
Poland at one of the few points where her southern frontier 
is. vulnerable. For most of their length the Carpathians form 
a natural bastion, but here the Jablunka Pass leads over the 
Beskid Mountains right to the very gates of Cracow. 

There have been many reports and many denials of German 
troop movements in this area. Since the report of a Paris 
correspondent on June 3rd, it is, however, definitely known 
that German headquarters have been established at Pressburg, 
and that the staff of the XIV (Magdeburg) Army Corps, under 
General von Wietersheim, has arrived there. This Army 
Corps is particularly interesting, since it contains the only four 
fully motorised infantry divisions possessed by the German 
army: they are the 2nd Division (Stettin), the 13th (Magde- 
burg), the 20th (Hamburg), and the 29th (Erfurt). These 
troops, more than any other units which Germany could put 
into the field, are capable of carrying out a lightning advance 
on Cracow. Further, in Zilina at the head of the pass, the 
2nd Mountain Division (Innsbruck) is stationed. This unit 
belongs to the XVIII Army Corps. There are rumours, as yet 
unconfirmed, that the whole of the XVIII Corps is in this 
area, and also that Italian troops of an unspecified nature 
have joined the Germans. 

It may, of course, be claimed that all such troop movements 
merely aim at making a show of strength, with the hope of 
intimidating Poland. German secrecy and the denials of the 
German-inspired Czechish Press do not support this theory. 
Moreover, the units have been so carefully chosen with a view 
to the terrain and the tactics which wauld have to be 
employed, that some more aggressive purpose seems to be 
indicated.—Yours, &c., H. T. BETTERIDGE. 

26 Seymour Gourt, Colney Hatch Lane, London, N. Io. 


THE GOSPELS RE-READ 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Although I do not propose to comment in detail upon 
the many points raised by Professor Joad and his critics, I feel 
constrained to make the following observations in regard to 
them. ; 

“Professor Joad’s criticism of our Lord is concentrated upon 


‘His severity and His warnings of eternal punishment. His 


éstimate is based upon these features of the teaching as 


treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


recorded in the Gospels. Everything depends, therefore, 
upon the true and adequate appreciation of the point of view 
which explains this severity and these warnings. It is in this 
respect, above ail, that I find Professor Joad gravely at fault, 
and none of his critics, as far as I have observed, has directed 
attention to it.. The teaching of Jesus rests upon His’ pro- 
found apprehension of the enormity of sin, and His warnings 
of doom are intended to emphasise its tragedy. His severity 
did not so much concern the ordinary sins of flesh and blood, 
for He incurred the condemnation of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties because He “ received sinners and ate with them.” They 
called Him “the friend of publicans and sinners.” He took 
full account of the elements of ignorance and weakness in’ 
such offences, as is shown by His reported saying on the 
Cross, “ Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do.” What He condemned so unsparingly was the wilful 
choice of and persistence in an attitude of unbelief towards 
God, conceived as “our Father Who'is in heaven.” This 
unwillingness to receive the gospel of the love of God, and 
therefore failure to exhibit its consequences in attitude and 
behaviour, were to Him incomprehensible and fatal. The 
sin of sins is to shut out the love of the Father, and therefore 
to stand out from fellowship with God. This, for him, is 
indeed self-destructive. The very fact that men are capable 
of receiving and responding to the love of God carries with it 
the dread consequences of which He warns those who are 
guilty of it. Yet the yearning pity of God and the overtures 
of His love towards sinful men are strikingly displayed in His 
parables, in which God is set forth as the Seeker of men, as 
is the case particularly with the parables of the lost sheep, 
the lost piece of money, the prodigal son. “ Till He find -it ” 
is the outstanding witness of our Lord’s sense of the love of- 
God, and inspires His whole attitude towards men, even 
when, in the severity of truth, He condemns them. He is, 
above all, the restorer of mankind to the God of holy love. 
It is by this attitude and endeavour that Jesus must be judged. 

In conclusion, I desire to associate myself especially ' with 
Bishop Neville Talbot’s letter. The New Testament is the 
record of a living process of revelation, illumination and 
redemption. It can only be appreciated from within, not by 
the detached observation of one who places himself 
deliberately outside.—Yours faithfully, 

Bermondsey Settlement, J. Scotr Lipcetrt. 

Farncombe Street, famaica Road, S.E. 16. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I comment on two points in the correspondence 
on this subject? 

First, if I suggested, as I think I did, that Jesus consciously 
endorsed the innocence and humility of the true scientist when 
He bade us become as little children, Mr. Joad is justified in 
repudiating the suggestion. Presumably, Jesus was commend- 
ing the trustfulness, the freedom from care and anxiety, the 
freedom from a sophisticated adult self-consciousness, the 
eager curiosity and engaging frankness which are so frequently 
found in children. Surely, the connexion of these charac- 
teristics of childhood with the spirit of philosophic and 
scientific inquiry is obvious. Philosophy is born of the child’s 
wonder, and the Egyptian priest who said to Solon, “ You 
Greeks are always children,” laid bare the secret of the vitality 
of Greek thought. Huxley’s saying reveals a consciousness of 
the essential affinity between his own temper as a scientist and 
the commendation of the childlike nature in the teaching of 
Jesus. Great Christians and great scientists have been fully 
aware of this kinship and have often given expression to it. 
If Mr. Joad denies it, I am at least not alone in thinking that 
he is mistaken. 

Second, the references to eternal punishment in the teaching 
of Jesus cannot be edited out of the records and raise a problem 
whose difficulty can hardly be exaggerated. As an example of 
a candid treatment such as “Inquirer” desires, may I com- 
mend a book by J. H. Leckie, entitled The World to Come 
and Final Destiny? Dr. Leckie suggests that three different 
solutions of the final destiny of ‘evildoers are all represented in 
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the New Testament and, I think, in the Gospels. The dualistic 
solution affirms eternal punishment, the mediating solution 
affirms conditional immortality, and the optimistic solution 
affirms universalism, the ultimate salvation of all human beings. 
Each solution springs from and safeguards certain moral and 
theological truths, and sayings of Jesus may be cited in support 
of each of these solutions. 

In considering whether sayings regarding eternal punishment 
are or are not compatible with the revelation of God’s active 
love in Jesus, I think it is important to remember both the 
contexts and purpose of such sayings and the prophetic and 
poetic quality of Christ’s teaching. It is impossible to interpret 
the stern sayings of Jesus as so many lapses from love. It is 
precisely because God is active love that Jesus pronounces such 
hard sentences on those who might have done good and who 
did it not. It is the unforgiving who are warned that their 
Father in heaven will not forgive them. The sensitiveness of 
Jesus to the wrongs done to children comes to expression in 
the saying, “It is impossible but that offences will come; but 
woe unto him through whom they come. It were better for 
him that 4 mill-stone were hanged about his neck and he cast 
into the sea than that he should offend one of these little ones.” 
This is a hard saying, but is it a lapse from love or the 
vehement expression of love? Blake might afford a parallel: 

A captive robin in a. cage 
Sets all heaven in a rage. 
When it is suggested that Christ’s stern warnings are 
prompted by personal resentment at,the rejection of His teach- 
- ing, I don’t believe a word of it. Offences that seem trivial to 
us seemed serious to Him. To be near Christ is to be near 
the fire—the fire ‘of love, which is also the fire of judgement.— 
Yours, &c., HERBERT G. Woop. 
Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—If Mr. Joad had studied the documents which he criti- 
cises he would have discovered a definition of the word 
“ eternal ”’—“ And this is life eternal: to know Thee and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.” So that, as F. D. Maurice 
pointed out, “eternal” refers to quality, not to duration. The 
pundits of King’s College expelled him but he found his 
reward elsewhere. Similarly in Lowes Dickinson’s Magic 
Flute the young man asks Jesus, “ Are there heaven and hell?” 
and receives the reply, “ Both ; here.”—Yours, &c., 
Sutton, Surrey. CuHas. WRIGHT. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—I was much impressed by “Inquirer’s” letter in last 
week’s Spectator ; being oneself a convert from Agnosticism to 
Christianity, one could not fail to sympathise with it. 

Mr. Joad’s reference to eternal punishment seems to me the 
only part of his article which, on second reading, does not 
turn out to be shoddy, factious, superficial, and unworthy of 
the clear brains which, to judge from his books, he undoubtedly 
possesses. 

I believe that to most men who think about the matter the 
problem of evil and the question of damnation are the most 
serious obstacles in their approach to Christianity. They cer- 
tainly cannot be deait with within the limits of a letter to the 
papers. Might I, however, suggest that any of your readers 
who are interested in, and perhaps troubled by them, should 
turn to the writings of Baron von Hiigel? The Baron was a 
liberal-minded, widely read man, in close sympathy with the 
minds of his contemporaries ; it is indeed probable that few 
Catholics have had as widespread an influence outside the 
limits of their communion. He faces up to the difficulties, 
and shows how the doctrine of hell rests, not on any vindictive- 
ness in God, but on the free will of the human being. It is 
true that his works are rather lengthy, but an excellent antho- 
logy has been compiled by the late Mr. Algar Thorold and 
published by Messrs Dent.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Travellers Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. CLONMORE. 


THE PROBLEM OF ULSTER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Captain Harrison’s letter, like his book, shows him 
more interested in dialectics than in realities. A work “in- 
tended for serious students of modern history and _ political 
science” simply cannot afford to leave out entirely one of 
the main factors in the problem with which it professes to 





deal. The attitude of the Irish Government and of Irish 
politicians and newspapers can no more be ignored than the 
attitude of the British Government or of the Government and 
the people of Northern Ireland. If somebody else wrote g 
book about Partition which concentrated on the misdemeanours 
of Mr. de Valera, I hardly think that Captain Harrison would 
regard the failure to indicate the existence of faults elsewhere 
as explained and justified by the author’s stating that he had 
found it unnecessary to elaborate the obvious and that he 
“merely imputed to his readers sufficient intelligence for them 
to be aware ihat in a quarrel the attitude of each principal js 
conditioned by that of his adversary.” 

It is just because I agree with Captain Harrison about the 
urgency and importance of the problem that I am dissatisfied 
with a publication which, as I think, can only serve to darken 
counsel. Captain Harrison is quite wrong in supposing that 
in my view the existing form of Partition must remain un- 
changed if Irish reunion cannot be achieved. My review, 
indeed, plainly implied the opposite. But, unlike him, I have 
no confidence that if Northern Ireland, or a residuum of 
Northern Ireland, were threatened with a deprivation of local 
autonomy, or were actually deprived of it, and put in ihe 
same position as Wales or Scotland, the result would be to 
end Partition or, at least, te advance a stage towards ending 
it. And I repeat that Captain Harrison “ does not tell us what 
steps he would advise in the event of the verdict being con- 
trary to his expectation.” The problem would remain in a 
form not much less acute than it is at present; no Irish 
nationalist would be satisfied ; cordial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland would still be impeded; anti-British 
propaganda would continue here and in America ; the strategic 
danger to England and the Empire would be but little 
diminished. 

Mr. de Valera himself, under interrogation from me, stated 
in the Irish Senate that he had not thought a change in the 
form of Partition worth pressing for. I am not to be taken 
as agreeing with him in this, but, at any rate, such a change 
would be no adequate solution of the problem. No question 
of party capital arises; I am as unconnected with any party 
as is Captain Harrison, if not more so. But it is no use 
blinking the fact that the sort of concessions which might 
appeal to those Ulster unionists who care more about the 
general good of the Commonwealth than about local ascen- 
dancy are precisely those which Mr. de Valera has declared 
inadmissible. During his term of office he has laboriously, 
and with a skill in timing that rivals Hitler’s, removed every 
trace of the Commonwealth taint from the Irish Constitu- 
tion and repudiated British citizenship and allegiance to the 
King. His offer to negotiate on the basis of giving Northern 
Ireland some local autonomy takes no account of these larger 
issues and is therefore doomed to futility. So to educate 
British and Northern Irish opinion as to induce the Prime 
Minister or Lord Craigavon to offer us national unity upon 
condition of our accepting equal partnership in the Common- 
wealth is a task worthy of all our energies, but it is not to 
be accomplished without a generous measure of fair-minded- 
ness anid candour.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK MacDERMOT. 

15 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


PLANNED FAMILIES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—In your admirable comment on the Report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Abortion you speak of the strong 
arguments against “the infliction of successive unwanted 
pregnancies on every woman who cannot prove that another 
baby will wreck her health.” I wonder how many of your 
readers know that more than half the Local Authorities in 
this country have still taken no effective steps to prevent 
this infliction on a woman who can prove that another baby 
will wreck her health? In all these areas, the woman who 
is medically unfit to bear another child may have one and 
die for all the Local Authority does to help her. No wonder 
the Report speaks of the available facilities “as being seriously 
inadequate to satisfy the need.” 

The Family Planning Association (formerly the National 
Birth Control Association). has worked for nine years to 
secure the provision of scientific advice on contraception as 
part of the normal health services of the nation. A great 
part of this work has been with Local Authorities; in addition 
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to this the Association has 64 branches which run 67 voluntary 
clinics. The Association has also recently undertaken 
responsibilities outside this country, and now has an organiser 
in India and a branch in Hong-kong. 

As you say, “in one way or another women will go on 
limiting their families ”—and this in spite of all the population 
experts may say. Indeed, a family of three or four children 
needs spacing as much as a family of one or two. 

Will anyone who is interested and/or ready to help write 
to me for further particulars?-—Yours, &c , 

G.. DENMAN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee. 
The Family Planning Association, 
69 Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1R,—The recommendation in the Majority Report of the 
Abortion Committee against the provision by public authorities 
of contraceptive advice except to married women to whose 
health pregnancy would be detrimental is supported in the 
Report by the argument that indiscriminate advice would 
reduce the birth-rate and “lower ” the traditional standards of 
sexual morality in the country. The suggestion that thero- 
peutic abortion should be made lawful in all cases of pregnancy 
under marriageable age .is rejected on the ground that the 
girl in such cases is not necessarily guiltless, and should not, 
therefore, be relieved of the consequences of her act. 

These arguments assume that tradition in this respect should 
be unquestionably accepted, that pregnancy is properly re- 
garded as a punishment for breaches of the code, and that 
(in these supposed interests of the State) it is justifiable to 
keep in ignorance those women who cannot afford to pay for 
contraceptive advice. There is no recognition of the growing 
body of enlightened opinion which throughout the present 
century has been increasingly critical of tradition in sexual 
conduct or of the patent uselessness of coercion by fear and 
ignorance even so far as population is concerned. On the 
other hand, the Report confounds in the same degree of crimi- 
nality the unqualified and dangerous abortionist with the 
medical practitioner who does not find a law founded in 
theology and supported by class interests binding on his 
conscience. 

Neither the problems of abortion nor of population will be 
solved by methods based on these assumptions and these blind- 
nesses. Modern conditions call for a sexual code which will 
obtain the free acceptance of informed men and women. Even 
if the matter is looked at from the standpoint of international 
competition (and the present concern with the birth-rate is by 
no means dissociated from that consideration in many minds), 
it is clear that a nation which raises a healthy and intelligent 
population by the method of voluntary parenthood will attain 
a position. of pre-eminent advantage.—Your obedient servant, 

85 Fitzjohn’s avenue, N.W. 3. ALEC CRAIG. 


«POVERTY ” OF THE DICTATOR STATES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Most of Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda speeches are too 
crude to need contradiction. But it must be remembered 
that Herr Hitler’s theory is that the most fantastic statement 
will be believed if it is repeated often enough. 

In his last speech he complains that “Germany is a ‘ have- 
not’ nation. It has to count every penny it spends, and has 
to live from hand to mouth.” And one is prompted to ask, 
“ Why? ” 

Is not the real reason to be found in the complete failure 
of Herr Hitler’s self-sufficiency policy (only a dictator can 
never admit failure), which has diverted the bulk of the wealth 
and labour of the people to the piling up of entirely un- 
necessary. armaments, enormously lowered the standard of 
living, and practically killed healthy foreign trade? 

I say “unnecessary armaments” advisedly. Without a 
single army corps both the German and the Italian people 
would live in perfect security from everybody but their own, 
leaders. 

Jibes at the “ pluto-democracies” are frequent from both 
countries. But let figures speak for themselves. During the 
Nazi régime the number of millionaires in Germany has 
increased by 1,266 ; the number of multi-millionaires by 180 ; 


and undivided company profits from 450 millions in 1932 to 
2,200 in 1937. Evidently a chosen few are profiting from the 
armaments boom.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. D. MERRALELS. 


Lynchmere, Surrey. 


AID FOR GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I understand that Herr Goebbels has added insult to 
injury by suggesting that poor little Belgium started the 1914 
War by attacking Germany. 

Would it not calm the fears of the German rulers and pre- 
vent their peaceful country from any such future acts of 
aggression and encirclement if we offered to go to their assist- 
ance in case of attack? Such an offer, of course, would not 
reach the German public unless we broadcast our offer—in 
German.—Yours, &c., S. WHITMORE ROBINSON. 

21 Lyndhurst Road, N.W. 3. 


ABRAM’S BOX AND CANCER TREATMENT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Lord Tavistock inquires whether, in view of the large 
amount of money being spent annually on cancer research 
and treatment, it would not be a good plan to spend some 
on the exploitation of the late Dr. Abram’s methods. Lord 
Tavistock will probably agree that the fact of big spending 
holds no warrant for bad spending, and I think that the 
reason why the methods in question (of diagnosis and treat- 
ment) have not been adopted in this country is simply that 
there was no warrant for doing so. The claim to be able 
to diagnose cancer proved to be as baseless as the one to cure 
it. Lord Tavistock will be ready for the reminder that 
though nearly everyone who receives electrical treatment feels 
better after it, this sense of betterment is in itself no evidence 
of curative action. The country is spending large sums of 
money on X-ray and radium treatment for the simple reason 
that there is a warrant for it, witness the yearly publications 
of the Medical Research Council, Medical Uses of Radium 
Series, and of the National Radium Commission.—Yours 
faithfully, Sipney Russ. 
23 Gordon Mansions, W.C. 1. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS UNDER COVENANT 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Sack is not strictly correct when he states that: 

“(b) If a subscriber does pay Income Tax at the full rate, a 
seven-year covenant will normally benefit the receiving charity 
without additional cost to the subscriber.” 

In the fairly common case of the subscriber not having an 
investment (unearned) income equal at least to the gross 
amount of the annuity and being in receipt of earned income 
not exceeding £1,500 per annum, his earned income relief will 
be subject to restriction. a 

The amount of the annuity may also affect, to the subscriber’s 
disadvantage, the extent of life assurance relief. 

These observations of mine are not meant to discourage the 
system of subscribing under covenant, but are made to ensure 
strict accuracy.—Yours faithfully, A. G. McBain. 

55 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 


“OXFORD” AS EPITHET 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Despite Mr. A. P. Herbert’s stout resistance, the 
“ groups ” appear, for their private purposes, to have annexed 
the honoured name of Oxford. That, it seems, we must 
perforce endure, but is it not about time that the application 
of the epithet Oxford to “accent” and “manner” should be 
abandoned ? 

I have not found anyone who could tell me just what the 
expressions “Oxford accent” and “Oxford manner” mean ; 
but from the passages or utterances where they occur it is 
evident that they are intended to imply disparagement, if not 
derision. 

In my undergraduate days I encountered no such distinc- 
tive accent or manner. There may have been a handful of 
conceited young men who assumed a preciosity of speech and 
bearing, but they were a source of ridicule to most of their 
contemporaries. And in the Oxford men I have met, and still 
meet, since those old days I have found no such symptoms of 
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affectation. They seem to me to speak and behave as educated 
civilised human beings should. 

I believe that hosts of my fellow-Oxonians will agree with 
me that, whatever else Oxford taught us, it taught us to be 
sincere ;:and such affectations ‘cannot thrive in an atmosphere 
of sincerity. 

Do let us banish these foolish expressions, as well as the 
musty and unmerited jibe about “the old school tie.”—-Yours 
faithfully, H. C. MINcHIN. 


SCOTS LAW AND ENGLISH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In his letter under this heading in your issue of 
June 23rd Mr. W. A. Millar refers to marriages hitherto styled 
“irregular,” and says: “The Gretna Green problem is purely 
2 local one, which ought to be, and could be, dealt with by a 
particular remedy applied to that parish.” Mr. Millar is quite 
mistaken, though it is to be feared that he errs in company 
with many other people equally misinformed. Gretna, which 
is the correct name of the parish (wherein Gretna Green is 
only a cluster of houses), has no monopoly in such marriage 
transactions as have caused ground for complaint. It is only 
one point where England marches with Scotland. If a law 
were enacted affecting Gretna alone to abolish abuses admitted 
by Mr. Millar, similar transactions might take place with like 
evil consequences just as easily at any other point of the border 
line. They are possible indeed, and actually do occur, any- 
where in Scotland. The remedy, to be effectual, must there- 
fore be one capable of being applied throughout the whole of 
Scotland from the Solway to the Shetlands.—Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR POLLOK SYM. 
18 Wester Oates Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 


NAMES IN ASIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In Central Asia matters of nomenclature are complicated. 
A new name the traveller meets may be Chinese, Mongolian, 
Tibetan, Turki, Tajiki Persian, Arabic or some dialect or blend 
of these. A name not infrequently even consists of an adjec- 
tive and noun which belong to different languages. 

Informants, seldom natives of the place, speakers of another 
tongue (for the traveller is often dependent on his transport- 
men whom he has brought along from distant’ parts) may 
transmogrify the local name to suit some fancy of their own. 

The problem being thus complex, it behoves a critic to be 
tolerant of difference of opinion in such matters. 

Possibly when Mr. Peter Fleming caystically commented 
on the “ romanisation ” of Chinese names in Messrs. Faber and 
Faber’s English edition of Wilhelm Filchner’s A Scientist in 
Tartary, he had overlooked a prefatory note stating that the 
translator—like Socrates, unashamed to ask questions when 
ignorant—had compromised on these spellings after consulta- 
tion with no less a Chinese authority than Sir Eric Teichman. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., E. O. Lorimer. 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


NEW YORK PANORAMA 

[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—We have naturally read with much appreciation Mr. 
D. W. Brogan’s review of our publication, New York Panorama, 
in your issue of June 16th. Mr. Brogan is so generous in 
his acknowledgement of the book’s interest and utility that 
we should be glad to have the opportunity of commenting 
on the only serious criticism which he passes, i.e., the lack 
of a map. 

No overall map or sectional street maps were included in 
New York Panorama because these will appear in the 
companion volume, New York City Guide, which is just 
completed and which we hope will shortly be on the English 
market. New York City Guide is particular where New York 
Panorama is general ; and the editorial committee of this two- 
volume work decided that it would be more practical to 
confine the maps to one volume than to scatter them through 
two. We hope when Mr. Brogan has seen a copy of Nez 
York City Guide he will feel that they decided rightly.— 
Yours, &c., CONSTABLE AND Co., LIMITED. 

10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Ve 


HYPOMNEMATA ANTIQUARIA B 


[To the Editor of. THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—I am at work on a biography of John Aubrey, the 
seventeenth-century antiquary, and write to inquire if any. of 
your readers can give me any information with regard to the 
second volume of his Wiltshire Collections (borrowed by. his 
brother, William Aubrey), which appears subsequently to have 
found its way into the sale of the R. Heber Library in 1834-5, 
where it is described as: “No. 48, Aubrey.. Extracts from 
Aubrey’s papers in the Ashmolean Museum. It appears to 
be only the 2nd volume.” Sotheby’s catalogue in the British 
Museum gives the price this item fetched (£9), but does not 
name the buyer. It is possible that other copies of the sale 
catalogue exist, in some of which the name of the purchaser 
is noted. 

The MS. itself, referred to by Aubrey as “Liber B.,” is 
probably marked on the side of the binding, “ einen 


Antiquaria B.,” with no further indication of its contents, 


Canon Jackson made some determined efforts to trace it during 

the nineteenth century, but they were unsuccessful, and no 

doubt it rests on the shelves of some library unknown to its 

owner.—Yours faithfully, ANTHONY POWELL. 
I Chester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


“THE DISCOVERY OF MAN ” 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—I expect that every writer of a book has to endure the 
saddening experience of reading at least one review which 
consists of a long charge-sheet of omissions and absentees 
(where biographies are concerned). Your reviewer, Mr. Vul- 
liamy, has, for my book The Discovery of Man, done this 
service for me. 

Despite the fact that I said so very plainly as almost to make 
myself unduly clear, even to the “meanest intelligence,”- as 
the school books say, that it was not “my intention to make 
a mere catalogue of achievement,” but only to “ pause at those 
moments when really epoch-making contributions have been 
made by men of genius” (Preface, p. 12), Mr. Vulliamy pro- 
duces six men and one skull whom he considers are gross 
omissions in a book such as mine. Oddly enough, those six 
men and a skull are all concerned with the study of Palaeolithic 
Man. From this I gather that Mr. Vulliamy’s interests are 
narrow. He makes no mention of the score of Greek archaeo- 
logists, the dozen or so Roman, the hundred Bronze Age 
archaeologists, and the score of Middle Easterners—to mention 
only a few fields—who might also have been profitably dis- 
cussed—if the book had been written by Mr. Vulliamy. But, 
as I made all too clear, I was writing a book, not an 
encyclopaedia. 

All his six candidates I have studied well—two I have known 
personally. But, on my own classification, I must adhere to 
the statement that they are all “minor men.” As to the skull, 
Mr. Vulliamy tells me that he is “ probably the only human 
relic of the Acheul period.” That is why I omitted him-— 
because I prefer to wait until his probability is more certain. 

As to that rockingly funny joke about the “fossil sala- 
mander,” I fear my sense of humour is not sufficiently 
developed to persuade me to insert it even as a joke. It 
certainly has no value except as a jest for adolescents. And to 
collect such jests was not the purpose of my book. 

In the little matter of polished “ Neolithic axes” I was 
using the nomenclature of the people of a past generation who 
discussed them. 

As to homo sapiens, he is the equivalent of homo aaa and, 
as such, an archaeological classification. 

Mr. Vulliamy complains that the scenery of Troy is: not 
“wild.” He should try next time he goes there to observe 
more closely the woods round Erenkeui as he approaches it, and 
to note the peak of Samothrace as its background. As to 
whether Troy is or ever has been in Greece, don’t let us 
quibble. After all, Troy was a Greek and Greco-Roman city 
for over 1,200 years. It has some claim to be in Greece! . But 
even Schliemann had to get a Turkish passport. ' 

I am sorry to have to waste your space with this letter.. But 
I had hoped that reviewers would read my preface.—Yours 
truly, STANLEY CASSON. 

New College, Oxford. 


June 30, 1939 
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THE OPIUM OF THE 


By C. E. 


THE so-called opposition between science and religion belongs 
to the nineteenth century rather than to the twentieth. The 
dispute, of course, still goes on, but the heyday in the blood 
of the twentieth-century disputants is tamed and humbled and 
waits upon the evidence. Theologians graciously leave the 
domain of the physical to science, while physicists, not to be 
outdone in courtesy, concede that even the physical admits 
of—nay, requires—spiritual interpretation. 

But it was not always so, and, looking back over the history 
of this controversy, one notices a curious fact. While the 
conclusions of the scientists were drawn on evidence, the 
proclamations of the religicus have always—so at least the 
scientists affirmed—disguised an arriére-pensée. ‘They con- 
tinued to be embraced in face of the evidence because it was 
important that people should believe in something, or becaus¢ 
they were necessary to morality, or because they kept the Jower 
orders quiet. “I hope, my dear, that it is not true,” said an 
elderly Victorian lady on being informed of man’s supposed 
ape-ish ancestry, “but if it is, let us pray that it may not 
become generally known.” Politicians have, on the whole, con- 
curred, and, as science has continued to develop, have shown 
considerable ingenuity in constructing ring-fences for insu- 
lating its conclusions. Thus Professor Farrington records 
Professor Virchow’s attempt in the nineteenth century to 
restrict science to the accumulation of facts, leaving to religion 
their interpretation. Others have sought to restrict science to 
the realm of what can be observed, leaving to religion the 
realm of what cannot. Professor Farrington tells us, for 
example, how Anaximander “arrived at these conclusions by 
looking at the universe about him and thinking about what 
he saw,” use inference being that since the spiritual cannot be 
seen, it may be safely left to the mercies of religion. 

Unfortunately, none of these attempts to set bounds to the 
sphere of science has been successful, and the reason for their 
lack of success is also the reason which makes attempts to 
set bounds to religion unsuccessful ; you cannot slit “ the seam- 
less coat of the universe”; the spiritual interpenetrates the 
material ; mind and body form a single whole ; observation and 
interpretation are inextricably intermingled in the work of 
science—in the example given, Anaximander not merely saw ; 
he reflected upon what he saw: in other words, he interpreted. 
The separation of spheres is, in short, unworkable. 

I stress the point because Professor Farrington does at times 
seem to treat the two spheres as if they were separable. Tacitly 
assuming that whatever religion may have to say about this 
world (and I daresay about the next, too) must be untrue, he 
is continually on the look out for arriére-pensées to account 
for men’s obstinate adherence to religious, their persistent 
opposition to scientific, interpretations. The religious account 
of the physical world, he implies, is such obvious nonsense that 
there must have been some reason why people clung to 
it so obstinately ; and the reason, he insists, is a political 
reason—religion was used to keep the masses quiet. Such is 
the thesis which he applies to the interpretation of the conflict 
between science and religion in the ancient world. 

It cannot be denied that the adherents of religion play into 
his hands. He bids us, for example, consider the rise of 
physical science in sixth- and fifth-century Athens. What a 
wonderful thing it was: for the first time in history the mind 
of man got free, free of priests, free of superstitious fears, 
free of inherited dogma, and considered the nature of “ what 
is” on merits. Here, for example, is Anaximander telling us, 
in the early sixth century B.c., that the universe consists of a 





Science and Politics in the Ancient World. By Benjamin 
Farrington. (Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d.) 


PEOPLE IN ANTIQUITY 
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single physical substance and that human beings have evolved 
from fishes ; and here, on the other hand, is Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, in the sixth century A.D., setting out to prove that 
the “earth is a flat plane with high walls enclosing it on each 
of its four sides,” on the ground that the world must have been 
made on the same model as Moses’ tabernacle. As Professor 
Farrington puts it, the explanation of the nature of the 
physical universe is sought, not in the accumuiation of new 
facts, but in the perusal of an “old Book.” Here, again, 
is Hippocrates in the fifth century B.c., telling us that the 
sacred disease (epilepsy) is not more sacred than any other. 
“It has the same nature as other diseases and its own specific 
cause ”; and here is Origen explaining, seven centuries later, 
that it is due to demoniacal possession, and excluding nanan 
from participation in the Eucharist. 

Professor Farrington represents early Greek science as a 
wholly admirable thing. It was inspired not only by the desire 
to know, but by the. determination to serve ; Hippocrates 
wished to heal the sick; Anaxagoras to free mankind from 
superstitious fears. It exhibits to us, for the first time in 
recorded history, the picture of man “ behaving in a fully 
rational way in the face of nature, confident that the ways of 
nature were not past finding out, awed with the discovery of 
law in nature, freed from the superstition of animism .. . .” 

What led to the substitution of Cosmas for Anaximander, of 
Origen for Hippocrates? Professor Farrington’s answer is that, 
human societies being what they are, scientists, whether they 
like it or not, must become politicians, for science has its 
social and political effects, and unless scientists learn to control 
politics, politicians will control and suppress science. Religion 
has, in all ages, been used by Governments to perpetuate the 
inequalities upon which society subsists by “ disseminating 
such ideas as would make the unjust distribution of the rewards 
and toils of life seem a necessary part of the eternal constitu- 
tion of things and suppressing such ideas as might lead to 
criticism of this view of the universe.” Thus Christianity has 
been used to reconcile the poor to their lot, by promising them 
Divine equivalents in the next world for the champagne and 
cigars of which the social system deprives them in this one. 

Professor Farrington brings much learning and _ great 
ingenuity to the support of his thesis. 

We hear much of Plutarch’s Dinner-table Discussions, in 
which one of the speakers tells us that the reason why Plato 
declared that God occupied Himself with geometry and not 
with arithmetic is that geometry, “ by the employment of pro- 
portion, distributes things according to merit,” while “ arith- 
metic, by its employment of number, distributes things 
equally.” We hear how Anaxagoras is exiled from Athens 
because his speculations were held to undermine faith in the 
city’s religion, and the governing party played upon the 
conservative piety of the ignorant mob to expel the critics of 
the religion which was used to keep the mob in subjection. 
There is much praise of Epicurus, while Lucretius’s De Rerum 
Natura is represented as a last protest of the scientific spirit 
of antiquity against the basing of society upon superstitions. 

One’s admiration for, and enjoyment of, a fascinating book 
does not necessarily imply a whole-hearted acceptance of a 
thesis which is plausible rather than convincing. The weight 
of Professor Farrington’s learning oppresses neither his reader 
nor his style ; he writes well, easily, and, at times, amusingly— 
I particularly like his epigram, “angels rushed in where fools 
[the Greek scientists] had feared to tread ”—and is sufficiently 
master of his subject to afford to be at play with it. The result 
is a gay and vigorous dissertation in which enjoyment is 
mingled with instruction. 
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ASIATIC NEWS-REEL 
Inside Asia. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


THE appetite of the modern reader requires that the book 
of the moment shall give a bright, moving picture of modern 
events. The reading of it must not make heavy demands on 
knowledge or concentration, and the book itself must be “in 
the news.” Thus the publishers offer us no longer a Bodley 
on France, a Bryce on the American Commonwealth, or a 
Harbutt Dawson on Germany, but something lighter. If 
there is something gained in the new technique, there is also 
a loss to all concerned in this modern substitute for the 
standard works of a former age. Much of the background is 
missing, the frame of history is too lightly made, and the quick 
judgement of a sprightly observer takes the place of the his- 
torian’s caution in pronouncing a verdict. The reader replies 
that time is too short for the scholarly process, that he must 
be up-to-date, and that the only possible guide to the labyrinth 
of foreign problems is the swiftly moving observer taking his 
bird’s-eye view from an aeroplane. 

No doubt there is a great deal to be said for this view. 
And the rapidly changing scene makes many of those earlier 
authorities seem out-of-date. None the less, they are not, and 
it is not possible to understand, for instance, the Japan of 
today unless, before reading the brilliant journalistic account 
which appears in the first seven chapters of Mr. Gunther’s 
volume, one has previously made the background of the pic- 
ture by reading, say, Sir George Sansom’s indispensable 
Japan, a Cultural History. 

Mr. Gunther won his reputation with Inside Europe, 
which gave him a claim to be at least primus inter pares 
among the American reporters of the international scene. 
And, whatever may have been said of the earlier book, the 
essential difference between it and Inside Asia is to be found 
in Mr. Gunther’s acknowledgment (on page 626) that there 
is no unity in Asia such as even yet exists in Europe. “ One 
can speak,” he says, “even now, of Europe as a whole, but 
not Asia. One can speak of such a concept—at least till 
recently, as a European mind. I do not think one would 
readily use such a phrase as the Asiatic mind!” Ina very 
real sense this disunity of Asia complicated his task, and made 
it more difficult of successful accomplishment than his survey 
of Europe. Mr. Gunther calls his book “a reporter’s job and 
a kind of political guide” ; and he will not quarrel with the 
reviewer who says that the “job” is a great deal better than 
the “guide.” In describing what he has seen, heard and 
read, he provides a book without a dull page. In interpreting 
the meaning of the rapidly surveyed scene, he is a not always 
reliable guide. 

He has moved from Europe to Asia, undertaking now the 
more ambitious task of compressing the peoples and problems 
of the East within the boards of a single volume. Taking 
first his account of modern Japan, we recognise that he has 
made marvellous use of all his opportunities of observation 
as well as of the authorities whom he has been able to consult. 
The result is that the picture he gives of contemporary Japan 
is drawn with a real appreciation even of those baffling factors 
in Japanese life which present so much difficulty to the 
Western observer. Mr. Gunther himself would be the first 
to admit that his own knowledge is not essentially first-hand, 
and that his purpose is not so much a permanent interpretation 
of Japanese life and problems as a flash on the screen, reveal- 
ing the living Japan today. And this is true, in spite of his 
manifest hostility to Japanese policy. Moreover, it is all the 
more remarkable because his equally manifest sympathy with 
China has not enabled him to give as good an account of 
what has really been happening in China. There is far too 
little in his eight chapters on China which will enlighten the 
reader on the purpose, the effect, the changing course of the 
whole Chinese Revolution. But, here and there, as in his 
chapter on “The Chinese Reds,” he shows a clearer under- 
standing of the thing called Chinese Communism than 
observers who have lived much longer in the country than 
Mr. Gunther. I like particularly his answer to the question, 
“How red are the Reds?” And his pen-portraits of Mao 
Tsetung, Chu Teh, and Chou En-lai cou!d not be bettered. 

This knack of vivid portraiture is, perhaps, Mr. Gunther’s 
strongest point ; and the reader, who may not retain a very 
clear picture of “Asia,” or of any of its parts, after laying 
down Mr. Gunther’s book, will not forget the snapshots of 
Gandhi, Chiang Kai-shek, or Jawaharlal Nehru. As near as 


ey 


any passing observer, he has found the key of Gandhi’s per 
plexing personality; and, if he had treated all he heard and 
saw in India with the same sympathetic objectivity, not even 
the Indian Civil Service itself would find much to Criticise 
in his pages. But, clearly, Mr. Gunther felt that British 
Imperialism in India, as elsewheré, required no sympathy 
from him: and consequently parts of the Indian picture are 
seriously out of focus. But the general picture is not: and 
as Mr. Gunther’s instrument is a movie camera, not the pen 
of a historian, the critic must judge the result, not for what 
it might have been, or for what it ought to have been, but for 
what Mr. Gunther set out to achieve. Mr. Gunther is an 
American correspondent serving a public that demands the 
very thing he has given them, a vivid story which wili give 
them the sense of flying over Asia and seeing, with his keen 
eye, the vast landscape unroll beneath them in a brightly 
coloured scene, full of movement, seething with problems, 
and all of it vitally concerning even his remotest readers in 
the Middle West of the United States. 

This is a breathless book, ambitious in scope, varying in 
merit no doubt, but never varying in its power of holding 
the reader’s attention. A. F. WHYTE. 


THE ARAB CLAIMS 

Palestine : the Reality. By J. M.N. Jeffries. (Longmans. 253.) 
Tus book, though its style and manner occasionally betray 
it as the work of a journalist, is a serious contribution to con- 
temporary history. and deserves a place beside Mr. Antonius’ 
Arab Awakening, and it can only be hoped that the two 
authors will between them succeed in opening the eyes of the 
world to the force of the Arab claims. Both have done their 
work admirably, and it will not be their fault if they fail. 

Mr. Jeffries gives a full and detailed account of the Arab 
case against Zicnism from a time well before the Balfour 
Declaration till a point just before the publication of the 
Woodhead Report. His work is fully documented, contain- 
ing indeed many documents not generally known, which are 
quoted more or less in extenso, and his case is fully and care- 
fully argued. Thus it becomes tragically clear how one 
promise could only be kept by breaking another. The defect, 
however, of the book is the author’s constant harping on the 
theme of Governmental and political dishonesty, which it is 
hard to associate at any rate with such a man as Lord Balfour, 
and this makes the new book less dignified in its statement of 
the case than is that of Mr. Antonius. To my mind Mr. 
Jeffries does not make sufficient allowance for _ignor- 
ance (e.g., concerning the peoples of Palestine) and oppor- 
tunism (largely encouraged by the exigencies of the war), 
which are the common faults of politicians all the world over. 
Another trouble which the story reveals is the evil result of 
religious sentimentalism, which saw in Zionism (of whose 
nature it was quite unaware) the fulfilment of Biblical 
prophecy. Here Mr. Jeffries does good service by drawing a 
clear distinction between a genuine religious yearning which 
even before the War led pious Jews to return to the land of 
their fathers, pity for refugees from European persecution, and 
political Zionism. Inability to make these distinctions is at the 
bottom of much of the dangerous nonsense talked on the 
subject. 

There is also a lesson for all governments to learn: the 
wisdom of not listening to the most importunate suitors. This 
appears to have been the besetting sin of a succession of 
Cabinets, from that of Mr. Lloyd George onwards, and 
especially of the Colonial Office ; the Jews were at hand and 
vocal, able often to exert pressure in indirect ways, as through 
American Jews, while the Arabs were distant and to a large 
extent incapable of making themselves heard. The line of 
least resistance was to gratify the Jews and ignore the Arabs. 
The revelations, if fairly put, concerning the Foreign Office 
(e.g., in the matter of the McMahon pledge and the Sykes-Picot 
agreement) and especially concerning the Colonial Office (e.g., 
in the story of the Mavrommatis and Rutenberg conces- 
sions) can but amaze the reader. It seems clearly to emerge 
from the whole story that no one in the Colonial Office knew 
anything at first hand about Palestine: for example, no one 
seems to have known or, if any one knew, to have cared, that 
gI per cent. of the population is Arab, and that of the remain- 
ing 9 per cent. many of the local Jews are anti-Zionist. It is 
desirable that all such Civil Servants should spend a period 


of time every so often living in the country with which they are - 
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concerned so as to obtain knowledge of it at first hand and to 
keep it when acquired up to date. 

Many, too, of the incidental things told by Mr. Jeffries 
reveal a lamentable outlook towards Palestine in every 
class of person: such are Lord Balfour’s insolent 
exclamation “Who are those men in petticoats? ” on seeing 
some Arabs in Jerusalem; Mr. Jabotinsky’s ridiculous demand 
for the admission of six or more million Jews within ten years; 
and the suspicious obscurity in which the damning French 
Report has been shrouded. This document shows that by 1935 
Zionism had produced 11,000 landless Arabs and 5,000 unem- 
ployed Jews, and that it cost £72,000 in that year for the 
Government to buy back land to resettle a few of the dis- 
possessed Arab families. To the absurd claim that the Zionists 
are conferring great benefits on the Arabs Mr. Chesterton has 
rightly replied that what these fear is just “their knowledge, 
their experience, and their money ”; for they know that Western 
industrialisation is ruining the land, which has not enough 
water for both agriculture and industry, for an Eastern peasantry 
who have no aptitude for it. May not the Arab reply that, 
so far from the East wanting to be Westernised, the West may 
well want Easternising if its soul is to be saved? Further, 
Zionism, which was intended to save the War for us, has gone 
far towards losing the peace for us, as Sir Arnold Wilson has said. 
We paid for Jewish money by giving the Jews the country of 
our Arab allies, hypocritically deceiving ourselves into identify- 
ing the modern (largely mongrel) Jew with the ancient Hebrew, 
and so have forfeited the friendship of gallant allies who shed 
their blood in the common cause; and now Germany is making 
every effort to seize the chance thus offered by forming a 
Panislamic bureau in Munich and inviting young Arabs to 
Nuremberg. The only redeeming feature of a sorry situation is 
that the Arabs are said, despite their ungrateful treatment, still 
to hold individual Englishmen, especially those who administer 
their affairs on the spot, in honour and respect. 

It is a misfortune of Mr. Jeffries’ study of the Palestinian 
problem that it is so long that few of those who ought to 
read it will take the trouble to do so. 

G. R. DRIVER. 


A MAN OF NO JUDGEMENT 


Step by Step, 1936-1939. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d.) 

IF Mr. Winston Churchill’s advice had been accepted, Ger- 
many would have been our friend today. He was, in the first 
place, one of the very few Englishmen who dared to ask for 
mercy towards Germany at the time of her defeat. “At the 
moment of the Armistice,” he says—and it is well known— 
“T proposed filling a dozen great liners with food and rush- 
ing them into Hamburg as a gesture of humanity. As Secre- 
tary of State for War in 1919, I pressed upon the Supreme 
Council the need of lifting the blockade.” ‘That criminal act, 
which has embittered the mind of every German over twenty, 
was utterly alien to his conception of statesmanship. 

In 1932, before it seemed possible that Herr Hitler should 
come into power, at a time when Whitehall was all set upon 
disarmament, Mr. Churchill protested that “the removal of 
the just grievances of the vanquished ought to precede the 
disarmament of the victors.” “To bring about equality of 
armaments,” he said, “while those grievances remain unre- 
dressed, would be almost to appoint the day for another 
European War. It would be far safer to re-open questions 
like that of the Danzig Corridor, while the victor nations 
still have ample superiority, than to wait and drift on, inch 
by inch and stage by stage, until once again vast combina- 
tions, equally matched, confront each other face to face.” 
That was in 1932. And this is the man to whom it is 
fashionable to concede intelligence, but to deny the faculty 
of judgement or of wise perception. 

It is a year since Mr. Churchill published his recent 
speeches: He has now made a book out of the fortnightly 
articles which for three years past he has contributed to the 
Press. These articles are merely supplementary to his bril- 
liant Parliamentary performances. As a good journalist, he 
has set himself to inform rather than to argue. His task is 
one of analysis. He amasses an extraordinary quantity of 
detailed information, and examines it, for the real benefit 
of his readers, by the light of an experience gained at first 
hand. He is reporting, and brilliantly, what he himself de- 


scribes as a war—“ war without the cannons being fired.” 
His reports have been so accurate and so far-sighted that 
they can be re-published ‘without any editing, and, better 
still, without that running flow of unctuous flattery which is 
needed to smooth the path of lesser politicians. 

The whole lesson of Mr. Churchill’s articles can be ex- 
pressed in words which he wrote exactly three years ago, in 
June, 1936: 

“The scales of justice are vain without her sword. Peace in her 
present plight must have her constables. There must be a Grand 
Ailiance of all the nations who wish for peace against the potential 
aggressor, whoever he may be. . . . For what is the alternative? 
The alternative is being destroyed one by one. A speedy and 
genuine organisation of the maximum force against potential aggres- 
sors by a series of regional pacts included in a Grand Alliance or 
League, offers us the sole hope of preventing war or of preventing, 
if war should come, the ruin of those who have done no wrong.” 

That is the central theme. The detailed observations upon 
which it has been built are no less worthy of attention.. To 
take a single instance, Mr. Churchill has for years past drawn 
attention to a danger which the Government is still reluctant 
to believe in, even on the assurance of the Japanese them- 
selves—namely, that “ the destruction of British interests in the 
Far East may be in contemplation.” He has assessed with 
unfailing accuracy the position of Britain in relation to Italy 
and Spain, while the fulfilment of his prophecies with regard 
to Germany is already historic. Most remarkable of all has 
been his continuing faith in the qualities of the French. Even 
in September, 1936, when most men regarded France as past 
praying for, and many expected a revolution, Mr. Churchill 
begged to differ. “It will take a lot to convince me that the 
qualities and devotion which have made and preserved the 
greatness of France have departed from the French people.” 

It is amazing that a man whose judgement has been con- 
sistently derided can see all his predictions exactly fulfilled 
without a trace of exultation or bitterness ; but his criticisms 
still maintain their usual chivalry and decency in this 
calamitous year. What will history have to say of those who 
have excluded Mr. Churchill from the chance to serve his 
country in office, because his abilities were too great and his 
judgement all too wise? CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


GOLD, PAPER AND TRADE 


International Monetary Economics. By Michael A. Heilperin. 
(Longmans. 15s.) 
From a perusal of Dr. Heilperin’s solid, forceful, well-written 
but by no means easy book, one personal inference can be 
drawn with crystal clarity ; he is no strategist. In economic 
debate he conducts himself on the lines which have grown 
familiar in recent European politics ; he prepares for conflict 
with a powerful adversary by knocking on the head a sub- 
stantial proportion of his own allies. He is an internationalist 
in money matters as in other things, a citizen of the world 
State and world economy ; but he is as unwilling to worship the 
Golden Calf of the pre-War gold standard, or to pin hopes of 
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world recovery and appeasement to its reinstatement, as any 
of his opponents. He is an unrepentant eclectic; he will 
quote with entire approval authorities as diverse as Professor 
von Hayek (with whom he has much in common), and Mr. 
R. F. Harrod, and round with equal vigour upon Mr. J. M. 
Keynes for demanding exchange flexibility, and Professor Rist 
for demanding rigid adherence to gold prices. Perhaps, after 
all, this position has its strategical advantages. No one can 
accuse him of being either a wild man bent'on sapping the 
foundations of monetary morality (if, indeed, there are any 
foundations left), or a callous laudator temporis acti willing to 
“crucify mankind on a cross of gold.” 

His book is not, however, designed for the sort of reader 
who is in any case likely to form that sort of judgement. It 
is addressed to his fellow-economists, students and workers 
within this thorny but—it is to be hoped—eventually fruitful 
field. The central thesis which his analysis sustains is that 
the nightmare of all monetary authorities—the choice between 
the stability of internal prices and that of the foreign exchanges 
—is largely illusory. The dilemma has arisen not out of the 
very nature of the gold standard, nor indeed of any other 
standard, but out of the total absence of effective interna- 
tional monetary co-operation. For this is the second of Dr. 
Heilperin’s theses; at no time has the world possessed a 
standard which would: automatically ensure equilibrium 
whether deliberate co-operation existed or not. “Let me 
emphasise again,” he says, “that a gold standard currency is a 
paper currency linked to gold through the legal determination 
of its value.” There are automatic elements in every economic 
reaction, and this applies to the behaviour of even the most 
autocratically managed currency. But there are elements of 
management, of deliberate policy, even in a strict adherence to 
the time-honoured “rules of the gold standard game.” Given 
co-operation in the monetary field—and given what is far more 
fundamental, that general economic internationalism which is 
the prerequisite of such co-operation—any monetary system 
within reason can work without either dislocated exchanges 
or dislocated prices. Given parochial or jingo management, 
the gold standard can prove itself a tyrant without even the 
merits of efficiency; as, indeed, it did during the years of 
its brief post-War dominion. A return to gold is indeed to 
be welcomed as the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace ; but in the absence of that grace it would 
be purely mischievous. Fundamentally, the problem is not 
whether one should or should not aim at restoring it, but 
“whether one should adopt a régime of monetary interna- 
tionalism with the ‘ discipline’? which it calls for, or a régime 
of national ‘independence’ of monetary policies with the 
instabilities to which it is likely to lead.” 

Such are Dr. Heilperin’s general conclusions in the realm 
of policy. There is much in the manner, as well as in the 
matter, of his analysis to interest the student quite inde- 
pendently of those conclusions, for he enjoys an unusual degree 
of methodological self-consciousness and expresses it in asides 
of wider relevance than their context. Thus, apropos of the 
expression “maldistribution of gold,’ he comments on “an 
error which is not infrequent in economic literature, and 
which consists in (a) describing a situation, (b) giving that 
situation a name (independently of its description), and (c) 
calling (a) the cause of the situation described under (b).” 
He might well have added, for the honour of his subject, that 
this form of mental jiggery-pokery is by no means confined 
to economics. 

Altogether this is a notable contribution to the literature of 
international economic affairs, and a fine example of what can 
be done by a combination of academic strictness of logic and 
practical shrewdness of judgement. Honor CROOME. 


WORKERS OF THE WORLD 


Democracy and Socialism. A Contribution to the Political 
History of the Past 150 Years. By Arthur Rosenberg. 
(Bell. 12s. 6d.) 

THE announcement of a book by Professor Rosenberg on so 

important and so topical a subject as the relation between 

socialism and democracy in the last century and a half arouses 
great expectations, and it must be regretfully admitted that 
they are, to a considerable degree, disappointed by the actual 
book. What Professor Rosenberg has to say is usually worth 
saying—once—and for many readers a good deal of what is in 
this book will doubtless have the force and charm of novelty. 





As an outline of the history of left-wing movements in Europe, 
it has its uses as a supplement and corrective to M. Dolléans, 
But it is neither original enough nor profound enough to 
satisfy a reader who comes to the subject with even a moderate 
amount of preliminary knowledge. 

The socialist and democratic movements in Europe and the 
United States have had a complicated history, not very easily 
susceptible of reduction to a simple narrative or to simple 
formulas. In each country, local issues, local traditions, local 
personalities made the application of the principles of 1789, or 
of the Communist Manifesto, or of the Second or Third 
Internationals far from easy and the results of such application 
far from uniform. To illustrate and explain these differences 
would take deep ‘knowledge of widely different historical 
environments, and there is no very obvious evidence in this 
book, in the text or the bibliography, that Professor Rosenberg 
has that knowledge. The difference in fullness when Germany 
is the subject is very striking in comparison with the not very 
convincing generalities and occasional downright blunders that 
mark the sections on France, Britain and the United States. 
Professor Rosenberg has, in fact, been too ambitious. He has 
not merely tri.d to cover all the main political developments 
in the great western countries, but has felt bound to throw ia 
obiter dicta on such very different topics as the effect of the 
“energetic personality” of the Emperor Mutsuhito and the 
anti-fascist activities of Mr. de Valera. The tone adopted to- 
wards French politics and politicians is very much ex-cathedra, 
and the difference between the results of the Zabern case and 
the Dreyfus case are not stressed as they might have been. 
Indeed, in his de haut en bas attitude to French democracy, 
Professor Rosenberg runs the risk of drawing down on himself 
the rebuke that Jaurés administered to Bebel. The differ- 
ence in the degree of fighting force in the democratic traditions 
in France and Germany is one of the most important his- 
torical factors in modern European history. 

But for all its faults, which a stiff un-idiomatic translation 
does not hide, this book has many useful and some brilliant 
passages. Its analysis of the réle of doctrinaire pacificism in 
the Second International has a great intrinsic as well as a 
great contemporary interest. As has been suggested, the 
account of pre-War German politics is very useful and the 
reminder of the failure of even the best-organised socialist 
parties to keep their following free from the taint of jingoism 
is timely. It suggests, at least, doubts of the existence of a 
great anti-Hitler sentiment in the German masses only await- 
ing a chance to express itself. Any book that helps us to 
understand the origins of some of our contemporary dis- 
illusionments is welcome, whatever its faults, and Professor 
Rosenberg’s book undoubtedly does that. i 
: D. W. BroGan. 


KEATS: A CLASSIC EDITION 


The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. Garrod. 
(Clarendon Press. 30s.) 

No doubt an ordinary simple text of Keats’s poems will serve 
very well for many occasions, and many readers ; but it was 
perceived in the poet’s lifetime, by his philological friend 
Richard Woodhouse, that the workings of Keats’s mind as 
he wrestled for the final grace and depth of his verse 
expression would .be a matter of interest to posterity. 
Woodhouse died—of consumption, like Keats—without 
publishing his collations ; long afterwards H. Buxton Forman 
produced the kind of edition which Woodhouse would have 
appreciated ; and now a distinguished classical scholar, and 
lover of poetry, who pays just tributes to Woodhouse and to 
Forman, has succeeded in the exceedingly difficult task of 
providing a variorum text of Keats surpassing theirs. The 
manuscripts and transcripts which were necessary to Mr. 
Garrod’s design are astonishingly numerous, and scattered 
widely through the world; it is indeed probable that a few 
have escaped his net; but for sheer skill in tracking and 
catching such fugitive papers Mr. Garrod vies with any editor 
one can name. Equally the arts of deciphering the strange 
scrawl which often suited Keats in: the preoccupation of 
shaping his poems, and of recording all variants in a method 
at once compact and clear, have been easy to Mr. Garrod ; 
and it is a minor detail that he has mastered the antique 
system of shorthand in which Woodhouse sometimes pre- 
served the version of a poem or some information about one. 

“This edition contains all the known verse of Keats.” 
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Even Me. Garrod could not glean unpublished pieces of great 
number or value, though he gives several pleasant trifles 
illustrating the social charm of their author; and we must 
conclude, almost without any reserve, that no new poem by 
Keats is now waiting to be disclosed. Perhaps some boyish 
compositions, the work of days before Woodhouse fastened 
on his man of genius, remain somewhere; and the editor 
notices two or three later pieces which are mentioned by 
Keats’s friends but otherwise are unknown. The strength of 
the new edition lies in the profuse alternative readings and 
rejected passages, so many of them hitherto concealed. With 
one so ardent in quest of the complete word as Keats, there 
is always a possibility of poetic value even in the colour and 
sound and symbol which were presently superseded. In only 
one poem can be observed an important deficiency of such 
“brave transitory things,” and that through no fault of Mr. 
Garrod : there was a passage in the middle of “ The Eve of 
St. Agnes ” which, by its freedom, disturbed the modesty of 
Woodhouse and Keats’s publishers, and may have gone for 
ever. 

In some preliminary papers Mr. Garrod discourses with 
delightful ease and wit upon the problems of editorship, and 
curious matters relating to Keats and his poems and manu- 
scripts. Incidentally he suggests, with much to support the 
suggestion, that Keats’s usually accepted date of birth, October 
31st, 1795, is wrong, and that June, 1795, might be nearer ; he 
also works out the probable date of Keats’s first meeting with 
Leigh Hunt, and makes it October 9th ‘or soon after), 1816. 
These are only instances of the passion and gift for solving 
the countless minor problems offered by the life and writings 
of Keats which must make this edition a hunting-ground for 
many enthusiasts. Some things here are especially pleasing 
to the fancy : what, for example, was in Keats’s mind when 
he wrote “Stitch creeds together for a _ sail” (for 
Melancholy) ?. Mr. Garrod has traced the once baffling verb 
“fineagle ” ; a synonym perhaps for “ wangle,” it left England 
long ago for the United States, and has lately appeared in 
the works of Damon Runyon. There is still no manuscript 
clue to the punctuation (and therefore the significance) of the 
last two lines of the “Grecian Urn,” which in fact is one of 
the very few prominent poems by Keats not known to exist 
in his autograph. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


A CANDID DIARIST 


The Diary of Dudley Ryder, 1715-1716. Edited by William 
Matthews. (Methuen. 16s.) 

Few diarists possess the essential virtue of candour. Fear of 
prying eyes, or a conscious attention to'the views of posterity, 
poison the inspiration at its source. Barricaded behind 
his complicated shorthand, Pepys poured out his most intimate 
experiences without concealment. If the Diary of Dudley Ryder 
can hardly be compared to that of Pepys in general importance, 
it has this rare quality in common with it. Ryder wrote for 
himself alone, in shorthand, intending his notes for a full 
exposition of his feelirgs, in order that he might learn by such 
frank self-revelation to improve his character and appear to 
better advantage in the world. In the long run he succeeded 
almost too well, for the Dudley Ryder whom history knows is 
a restrained and distant figure. Attorney-General at the time 
of the ’45 and later Lord Chief Justice, he was a man with 
few intimate friends, covering his feelings from the world under 
a correct and carefully assumed exterior. Here, in the Diary 
which he wrote as a young man at the Middle Temple, is 
revealed for the first time the palpitating chrysalis out of which 
this rather solemn butterfly was to emerge. 


Dudley Ryder compiled his Diary in the years 1715 and 
1716, and there are many things in it to interest the social and 
the political historian. He was an observant young man, 
talkative and with many acquaintances; moreover he came of 
Dissenting stock with strong political views. His pages reveal 
with extraordinary clearness the gathering tension in London 
during the ’15 rising, and its gradual relaxation; we catch 
glimpses of Whig and Tory mobs, of heated and rather ill- 
informed political discussions, of ladies and gentlemen wearing 
the purple and orange favours of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
Ryder attended the execution of Derwentwater, who looked, 
naturally enough, “with a melancholy aspect.” As a social 
commentary the Diary is even more graphic. Anxious to be 


a success, particularly with the ladies, Ryder was an acute 
observer of even the smallest particulars, and his descriptions 
of his efforts at courtship, of evenings spent dancing or flirt- 
ing, are revealing foot-notes on the manners of the early 
eighteenth century. A shy man himself, he was continually 
tormented by jealousy of the bolder sparks whose extreme 
freedom with the fair sex seemed to be a sure means of 
success. i 


The real charm of this Diary lies in its revelation of a 
human character. Mr. William Matthews has made an in- 
teresting addition to the available literature on the social life 
of the eighteenth century by transcribing, selecting, and editing 
Ryder’s jottings, but it is the emergence of the central figure 
and his circle, rather than any incidental information, however 
entertaining, which will hold the reader enthralled. By care- 
ful and unobtrusive editing, by well-thought-out selection, and 
by the addition of a sympathetic introductory chapter Mr. 
Matthews launches the youthful Dudley Ryder upon the 
world, and leaves the Diary otherwise to speak for itself. And 
speak it does. For here is a man with whom it is hard not 
to find an essential sympathy. Serious, moderately intelligent, 
painfully self-conscious, without much humour, gentle and 
affectionate, Ryder is one of those diarists who within a few 
pages has made the reader share in all his feelings. His family 
develop an almost too real life before our eyes—the impul- 
sive father with the embarrassing habit of repeating his clever 
son’s opinions in his presence, always a little wrong; the fret- 
ful mother with the deplorable taste in clothes; the headstrong 
sister; the fast brother whose extravagance was a constant 
source of worry to the cautious Dudley; and Cousin Billio, the 
minister, whose extempore praying left so much to be desired. 


From the frontispiece the suave and composed features of 
the Attorney-General confront us, a successful man at the 
height of his career. But from the pages of the diary a 
different, and a more attractive figure emerges—the unself- 
confident, over-anxious, shy young man whom the Attorney- 
General had once been. C. V. WEDGwoop. 




















No One to Blame 
an autobiography 
H. M. TAYLOR 


‘Her book is a grand piece of work, and 
her way of looking at her own life and at 
life broadly is one full of helpful lessons. . . . 
I just want to tell you what pleasure it has 
given me to read it.’ 


Professor JOHN HILTON 


‘Her vision and her efficiency—there is no 
other word for it—could have made her a 
major artist; as it is, they have made her 
a major character. 


‘In her generation the woman of character 
was not quite so rare. But largely women 
of character bloomed into notice out of the 
Jeisured class. Mrs. Taylor grew up in 
surroundings in which character shows itself 
largely in opposition. Everything happened 
that cripples or warps a_ nature. ; 
Mrs. Taylor makes felt that understanding, 
that aristocratic kindness, that one finds only 
in the mature great.’ 


ELIZABETH BOWEN in the Introduction 
7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE, BEDFORD SQUARE 
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AUTUMNAL PALINODE 


Autumn Journal. By Louis MacNeice. (Faber. 6s.) 

Elegy On Spain. (Contemporary Bookshop. °2s.) 

Poems. By Anne Ridler. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 
Beating Shoes. By W. H. Coates. (Heath Cranton. 2s. 6d.} 


IN contrasting the verse of today with that of thirty years 
ago it is often noted that the range of subject-matter has 
greatly increased. In addition to “high seriousness,” the poet 
can now unbutton and chat informally as well as any jour- 
nalist. It is true that James Thomson and Austin Dobson 
wrote conversational verse, but it is Mr. Auden who has 
perfected a method of personal gossip which has great 
elasticity without becoming merely flippant or slack. Mr. 
MacNeice’s latest poem is in this manner, a notebook of 
impressions jotted down with a casual air during last autumn. 
It is a Fleet Street document, a chatty account of thoughts 
and feelings during the Crisis, a parade of personality for the 
benefit of the curious. Mr. MacNeice sits in his flat, drives 
about in his car, goes abroad, takes part in a by-election, 
ruminates on his unhappy marriage ; and it all goes into his 
journal, mixed up with a leftish political commentary and 
a recurring half-submerged Christian imagery. The result is 
by turns vulgar, acute, priggish, naive, dexterously observed ; 
and nearly always lively and colourful. What distinguishes it 
is the superior discipline which a skilled verse technique 
imposes on what might otherwise turn to slush. Mr. MacNeice 
has always had a keen pictorial sense and here he is at liberty 
to fill his pages with every object that takes his eye. 
Shining semi-circles of petrol pumps 
Like intransigent gangs of idols. 

The political reflections bully the reader in clipped 
Audenesque phrases spoken with a stiff upper lip, or lapse 
occasionally into the imminent hysteria of a man trapped 
behind a door which doesn’t open to the keys he had under- 
stood would fit. Mr. MacNeice’s confusion, however, has 
its place in a poem which professes only to record the moods 
of a confused time. Autumn Fournal is a good news-reel, 
vivid, on the spot, hectic in parts, hastily assembled and 
imperfectly digested. Mr. MacNeice has demonstrated that 
a poet can be an excellent recording-van, and that verse can 
do an ordinary day’s work as well as prose or camera. 

The author of Elegy On Spain, like Mr. MacNeice, has 
been moved leftwards by the Spanish War. The authorship 
of this poem is anonymous, but the alert reader will discern 
in it the hand of a poet whose calamities and terrors have 
hitherto been mainly non-political. Elegy on Spain is written 
to be declaimed, and its close internal and external rhyming 
scheme is well designed for speaking It is a good example 
of public elegy, dignified, rhetorical and massive in its move- 
ment: 

Go down, my red bull, proud as a hero, 

Nero is done with, but the Hungerford Hundred, 
The Tolpuddle Martyr, the human hero, 

Rises and remains, not in loss sundered ; 

Plundered, is proud of his plenitude of prizes. 

Now spiked with false friendship, bright with blood, 
Stood did my bull in the pool of his passion, 
Flashing his sickle horn as he sinks at the knees. 

Mrs. Ridler’s Poems are a far cry from the gracefully drawn, 
athletic line of Mr. MacNeice. She seems to work much too 
hard for her effects. The pressure of her hand makes a 
crabbed style of overloaded imagery and awkwardly inverted 
syntax, so that one feels a lack of elbow-room in the densely 
packed texture. But perhaps this is a characteristic of a first 
volume, which wili pass with greater practice. Mrs. Ridler 
herself says: 

Technical problems have always given me trouble: 
A child stiff at the fiddle, my ear had praise 
And my intention only. 

Mrs. Ridler’s intention is certainly uncommon and talented. 
Her language is underivative and fresh, and she uses it with 
precision and the ability to fuse it with sharply articulated 
feelings. In “Night Poem” and “In The Sea” the angulari- 
ties of style give way to a less obstructed movement, and the 
book as a whole is superior to most first volumes. One 
catches traces of Donne, and occasional lines have the air of 
early lyric— 

that was so pretty and pleasant to live by 
but Mrs. Ridler makes her own material and stamps it with 
the mark of a firmly independent, although still immature, 
poet. 


The author of Beating Shoes has been blind nearly all his 
life. His poems make an interesting comparison with the 
sculpture of blind people studied by Viktor Lowenfeld in 
The Nature of Creative Activity. Mr. Coates is keenly, 
sensitive to sounds, and it is the songs of birds and the mur- 
muring of winds that capture his attention most frequently, 


Beating Shoes is in the vein of minor Georgian verse, slight, 


but with a likeable and quiet character of its own. 
DESMOND HAWKINS. 


DOCTORS 


Doctors in Shirtsleeves, Edited by Sir Henry Bashford. (Kegan 
Paul. tos. 6d.) 
Consulting Room.. By Dr. Frederick Loomis. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


I Swear by Apollo. By William E. Aughinbaugh. (Gollancz,. 


Ios. 6d.) 

G.P. By G.K. Rainow. (Blackie. 7s. 6d.) 

Doctors, more often than members of other professions, feel 
from time to time the yearning to unburden the soul, and, 
like the pots of Omar, some can articulate while others not, 
The informal utterances of Doctors in Shirtsleeves maintain 
a high level of expression and entertainment, with only an 
occasional falling off. This book collects the random musings 
of a number of eminent doctors, and reveals an astonishing 
catholicity of interests. The metaphysic of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, a philosopher’s poor opinion of psycho-analysis, a 
eulogy of the great but neglected Dr. Rabelais, D. H. Lawrence 
as an “ignorant romantic,” Parson Woodforde, Modern Woman 
(inevitably), pig-sticking in. India, our habits at meal-time, 
public school memories—the list is endless. Nowhere in these 
pages does the man of science don the priestly robes and 
make dogmatic pronouncements upon morality or immortality. 
This is indeed a notable improvement on the past. One 
contribution in particular is worthy of careful study. It is a 
learned and convincing. thesis on man’s immaturity in the 
animal world and on his lowly position upon the ladder of 


evolution. The writer contends that man, so far from being. 


the paragon of animals, made in the image of his Maker, is 
many rungs below the horse on the developmental ladder. 
Hamlet exclaims: “What a piece of work is man! How 
noble in reason! In form and moving how express and 
admirable.” Professor Wood-Jones counters: “Man, as a 
zoological type is a peculiarly low-class mammal,” and quotes: 
“T often wonder if the flea 
Says in his image God made me! ” 
But when the learned doctor applies the same “ debunking ” 
process to man’s mental attainments, he does not convince. 
Nevertheless, this whole chapter forms an excellent corrective 
to the hubristic notions now prevalent in parts of Europe ; 
even “Aryans” are inferior to hares, developmentally con- 
sidered. 

In Consulting Room Dr. Loomis takes us into a very 
different world—that of a woman’s doctor. In his preface he 
says, “ The polished top of the desk in my consulting room 
is still smooth. The tears that have fallen on it have left 
no mark.” Despite these sentimental prolegomena, there is a 
great deal of interest and good sense in this book, and a 
number of excellent stories—one in particular, “ Confession 
Party ” is worthy of Dr. Wodehouse himself. The author 
reveals some medical mysteries to the uninitiated, and has 
some very nice things to say on certain sexual questions which 
were tabu among our grandparents, and probably still are tabu 
among the Trobriand Islands, but for a different reason. His 
narrative is frequently spoilt by that Transatlantic tincture of 
sentimentality and melodrama—‘ This woman’s teeth were 
beautiful, but beneath one of them was a deadly well of 
poison.” Yes, indeed. Yet throughout the book the character 
of the author emerges as a wise doctor, a kind-hearted man, 
and a journalist manqué. This is not a work for children, but 
one to be recommended to all interested in social and sexual 
problems. 

I Swear by Apollo has as its sub-title “A Life of Medical 
Adventure.” This is a very modest description of a life in 
which adventures crowd upon the author more thickly than 
bees in a swarm. ‘The hero’s parents met on an American 
battiefield and all his childhood was spent in a small Southern 
village on Chesapeake Bay. There are some excellent descrip- 
tions of the South and of Southern characters against the 
background of America just after the Civil War. His child- 
hood was eventful, his medical training more so, and, after 
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“This book about Ruffians is as 

Sir Hugh says - at Ruffin 
thrilling and lusty as an Eighteenth 
Century Murder Sheet. It is a book 


Wa Ipole impossible to put devin. It is often 


(in the Daily Sketch) coarse ... What a book all the same.” 
A MIRROR FOR RUFFIANS 
PHILIP LINDSAY Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


“One of the best of the many good books Mr. Lindsay has given us. It carries the 
reader along with a swing.”—Daily Telegraph. 











GLIMPSES OF Jawaharlal 
WORLD HISTORY Nehru 


A Personal account of World History direct and simple but never superficial, reflecting 
the outstanding intellect and sensitive mind of one of the great figures in India to-day. 


With fifty maps by J. F. HORRABIN. 1,016 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE CRIMINAL IN SOCIETY 
HENRY T. F. RHODES 7s. 6d. net 


ARCHIBALD CRAWFORD, K.C., Sunday Times.—‘ In his brilliant and exhaustive 
book, Mr. Rhodes provides the best survey yet made of the fields of criminology and 
penology from the earliest times to the present day . . . Although technical in its 
approach, the language and thinking are so clear that none can fail to be held by 


this absorbing narrative.” 


DR: RAYMOND FIRTH.—* A very clear and readable account of a subject which to 
most people is still very obscure .. . An invaluable manual for anyone interested 


in either the theory or the practical side of criminology.” 


SCHOOL FOR 
BARBARIANS 


ERIKA MANN 
With an Introduction by the author’s father, 
homas Mann. 
“JT have read very few books on Germany 
which can compare with it in effectiveness. 
An important book.”°—HAROLD NICOLSON, 
Daily Telegraph. 


Second large Edition. 5s. net. 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND, 6/7, Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 





CHINA FIGHTS 
FOR FREEDOM 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


“An admirably compiled volume.”—Punch. 
“One of the best of the books on the war 
in China.”—Manchester Guardian. 


With two maps by J. F. Horrabin. 5s. net. 
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CONTENTS FOR JULY 


FREEDOM AND PERSONALITY 
PROFESSOR A. E. TAYLOR 


PUNISHMENT AND RETRIBUTION 
W. G. MACLAGAN, M.A. 


RECENT TRENDS IN ETHICAL THOUGHT 
DR. RUDOLF METZ 


KANT’S CRITICISM OF METAPHYSICS (1) 
WALSH, M.A. 


PLATO’S PRESENTATION OF INTUITIVE MIND 
IN HIS PORTRAIT OF SOCRATES 
PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS : K. W. WILD 
PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 
PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 


Institute Notes. New Books. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 148. net, post free. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 























THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


JULY, 1939. CONTENTS: 3/6 net. 
THE PROSPECT FOR EUROPEAN PEACE 

By the Rt. Hon. WEDGWOOD BENN, D.S.O., M.P. 
PALESTINE! THE PRESENT POSITION 
By the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L. 


GREECE UNDER METAXAS By GEORGE CLENTON LOGIO 
SCANDINAVIA AND THE NAZIS By PAUL OLBERG 
LABOUR AT A CRISIS By J. H. HARLEY 
INSIDE THE CZECH PROTECTORATE By H. R. M. WORSLEY 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO JUGOSLAVIA? By OBSERVER 


FORERUNNERS OF THE THIRD REICH 
By COUNT NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 
PIERRE HAMP AND THE EPIC OF TOIL By Professor F. C. ROE 


THE RAVEN By SETON GORDON 
HOMES NOT HOUSES By E. BEDWELL 
THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRIA By KARL WILLIAM 
FEMINISM AND PACIFICISM By T. BATY 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—Russia: Saviour of Civilisation? 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
Publishing OMce: 19, Cursitor St., London, E.C.4. 
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qualification, his real adventures begin. The poor house, war 
in Cuba, a leper hospital in Venezuela, form back-drops for 
one scene after another. There is a vivid account of the 
destruction of Saint-Pierre, in i902, when Mont Pelee erupted 
and killed some 30,000 people. He visits India, to fight 
bubonic plague, then South America again, Bo!ivia, Mexico, 
and so it goes on. Even in retirement in the relative peace of 
New York he is nearly engulfed by a boa-constrictor at a 
public dinner. Dr. Aughinbaugh’s style is terse and vivid, he 
tells a story well—but how odious is that word “ donated ”! 
G.P.—the experiences of a post-War doctor—is a very 
different book from the last two. It is written in a quieter 
key, and puts the life of the average medical practitioner in 
its real perspective. Without being particularly well written, it 
is a clear-headed and concise account of the problems and 
routine work of the present-day practitioner. The account of 
the author’s medical-school days is excellent ; it is undrama- 
tised and very characteristic. He has some sensible remarks 
to make about the lack of consideration shown by some 
patients, both in the manner and the time of sending for the 
doctor. His appraisal of surgeons—a class which he considers 
over-paid—is a fair one, and should meet with approval, except 
among surgeons. J. H. SHAKESPEARE. 


AN AMERICAN ALARM 


It Is Later Than You Think. By Max Lerner. (Chambers. 
8s. 6d.) 

We are indebted to Professor Lerner for a most able and 
stimulating challenge, with a title that could hardly be im- 
proved upon in this eleventh hour of the old civilisation. 
The alarm is sounded from an exceptional watch-tower. Mr. 
Lerner belongs to the radical intelligentsia of New York. 
He was for three years an associate editor of the Nation, and 
is now teaching law in one of the best of New England 
colleges. 

The Crisis State is Professor Lerner’s descriptive label 
for the forms of government under which all peoples are now 
struggling. The theories and techniques of the nineteenth 
century broke beneath the tide of forces for which there had 
been no serious preparation. The governing orders of the 
last age “identified lofty aims with class interest,” being 
blind to the fact that the workers could not do other than 
apply the full democratic doctrine, since for them it was a 
matter of life and death. Liberalism is a soldier who has 
in the past “won many battles in the continuing war of 
the human spirit.” But with the failure of parliamentarism 
and the coming of giant enterprise to replace the individual 
employer, the progressive parties were exposed as without 
dynamic political programmes and hence we have become 
aware of “the rootlessness of social theory in an era of fading 
liberalism.” _ Fascism is no accident in contemporary Europe. 
Nor need we seek for an explanation of its amazing growth 
in the special conditions of Italy and Germany. Fascism, 
Professor Lerner argues, was implicit in all the systems and 
ruling philosophies throughout the century of capitalist 
industrialism. ‘The house of Fascist thought is built with 
bricks supplied by capitalist society everywhere.” Given the 
crisis conditions of the post-War epoch, and the prevalent 
fear of dangers that “might arise from positive action to 
meet unemployment and collapse,” and we have the result 
which is now so benumbing to that considerable portion of 
the business and professional classes which assumed that a 
Fascist Government must of necessity uphold the established 
system ; “capitalists act as the dynamic for destroying, not 
only their opponents, but their own world.” 

Professor Lerner’s subtitle is “The need for a_ militant 
democracy.” To his mind “there is nothing so perilous and 
exciting as the adventure of democracy,” and he is convinced 
that there is no alternative form of government that can be 
made tolerable for the world of tomorrow. But in the recent 
past we have been guiity of the worst indignity to democracy, 
by taking it for granted. Our political thinkers presented 
their opponents with the most effective of all weapons— 
patriotism and the national idea, with all the strength of the 
Past and its encrusted power of sentiment. Revolutions, 
says Professor Lerner, “are made by going with the strong 
emotional currents of the age ”—as the Fascists saw at the 
outset, and Stalin realised in time to save the Soviets. 
Moreover, we have failed lamentably in political and social 





invention. We are entering upon the second decade of the 
greatest depression in history, and all creative movement jg 
held up by “our idiot institutions,’ the weight of which 
is making a death-dance of activity within the Crisis State 
In that agonised struggle it is later than we think. So this 
American voice proclaims. Its warning comes in the shape 
of a book that is at once cogent in logic, brilliant in style, 
and commendably brief. S. K. Ratc.irrr, 


NEWISH WRITING 
New Writing. Edited by John Lehmann. (Hogarth Press. s,) 


THERE are no surprises in the spring issue of New Writing, 
and that, according to the reader’s temperament, is its greatest 
merit or its greatest fault. It means, on the one hand, that 

Mr. Lehmann has maintained his standard, done what he set 
out to do, and given his public what it wants.’ On the other 
hand, it also means that in the three and a half years of its 
existence there has been little excitement and (apart from: the 
introduction of critical work) no change. The maintenance of 
the standard is an honourable feat performed in the teeth of a 
world of philistines, which is yet more toierant of Left ideas 
than Marxists with a predisposition to martyrdom care to 
believe (for the reason why people do not buy Left-wing litera- 
ture is not because it is Left-wing, but because it is literature 
—or almost). The lack of change and excitement, however, 
seems slightly anomalous in a periodical with such a title. 

And, in fact, we find throughout these seven volumes an, 
if not increasing, at least increasingly evident, disregard for 
writing, amd a concentration on subject matter worthy of 
Frith or Dali or the editor of a woman’s magazine. The sub- 
ject, it seems, is the thing, and it is better to have bad writing 
on the set subjects than good writing on any others. Lives 
and deaths of the People makes as good a subject as any for a 
gifted writer, but a rather more dreary one than most for 
those who lack inspiration. Not everything here is inspired. 

That is my only protest, however, and the extent of its 
sweep depends on how you look at things. Two years ago 
one would have left it unsaid, or at least kept it modestly 
until the end. New Writing is a serious effort, bravely and 
single-mindedly carried out, in a world more noted for frivo- 
lity on serious occasions and solemnity on frivolous ones than 
for any sustaining seriousness of purpose. But now that the 
plant is firmly established it can stand a touch of frost ; it 
is more than probable that it will not notice it. 

Tor the rest, readers familiar with past volumes will not be 
waiting for my recommendation ; and any who have missed 
those earlier volumes certainly ought to try this seventh one. 
No single volume has failed to justify its existence, and here 
there are several items of quite outstanding merit, notably 
Mr. Worsley’s Malaga Has Fallen. This is on one of the set 
subjects, but it is also a fine piece of writing regardless. It 
is the kind of thing that is only published in New Writing—a 
tearingly realistic description of the flight from Malaga—and 
it is the work of a born writer who, but for Mr. Lehmann, and 
as far as this piece is concerned, might as well never have been 
born at all. 

After this it is a little dispiriting to find the best writing, 
as such, among the translations. The veteran Giono has half 
a dozen pages in the Spring Festival section: Another 
Frenchman, Jean-Paul Sartre, has the only story in the volume 
which is a celt-sufficient work of art of any magnitude. Mr. 
Phelan’s little sketch; it is true, is also like rain in a desert, but 
it soon leaves off. From Germany, or the Invisible Reich, in 
Brecht’s little playlet showing a Nazi domestic interior, comes 
the most balanced criticism of life. It seems odd that we 
should have to go to the German for humour and a sense of 
the ridiculous. 

. But deserts also have their attraction and, besides these 
contributions, and often more specifically in the New Writing 
manner, there are many pieces of interest, ranging from 
further fragments about the Spanish Civil War to stories about 
the British Proletariat—if it has no objection to that label. 
There are translations from Far Eastern writers and informa- 
tive essay$ on the theatre and the cinema. And so on. As 
topoetry, Mr. Auden continues to display his astonishing 
gifts, once with a taste that is not the equal of his virtucsity, 
and Mr. Mallalieu has a poem without a title which seems 10 
me the most distinguished piece of work between these covers. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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‘no book that I have read states the issues so 
comprehensively, so clearly and with such 
conviction ’ 

HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily Telegraph 


(1 Hon 


L.S.AMERY MP 


% Het 
CHAMBERS 





‘The Nazi leaders are obsessed by the dream of a 
Colonial empire to be won at our expense, and will not 
lightly abandon it. German propaganda will need to 
be met by the clear statement of the facts of the case. 
That is the justification for the present work.’ 


From the Author's Preface, 
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KIPLING’S 
BOYHOOD 


Further Reminiscences 


BY HIS SISTER: 








“ CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL. 
JULY. 1s. 6d. net. 





CURIOUS ADVENTURE OF MR. BOND Nugent Barker 
GREY LAG IN CUTCH Lt.-Col. A. H. E. Mosse, C.1.E. 
ARTHUR OF BRITAIN The Hon. Ralph Shirley 
“KINDLE IN ME ”: A Poem Ruth Anderson 
THE MYSTERIOUS HOBBY OF STAMP COLLECTING Guy Boas 
THE OLD DOMINION Lucile Brakenridge Till 
DUST; A Poem Irene Poulton 
THE DEATH RINGS: A True Story Robert M. Macdonald 
THE OLD FOREST G. Pickthall 
A DINKA FORENOON M. T. Stephens 
CRICKETS: A Poem Patrick Hore-Ruthven 
KHYBER COURTSHIP: A True Tale Maud Diver 
KING’S PAWN: A Poem George Seaver 
“CARRIGROHAN ”: A Story Myrtle Johnston 
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LITERARY COMPETITION 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS: 


THEIR OWNERS 


and 


CONTROLLERS 


by 
LORD CAMROSE 


The facts concerning our London 
Daily, Evening and Sunday News- 
papers—who owns them . . . who 
controls their policy . . . and what 
are their financial resources. These 
much-debated questions have for 
years involved the man in the 
street in controversial argument, 
frequently producing entirely erro- 


neous conclusions. 


In Lord Camrose’s booklet, which 
is a supplemented and re-arranged 
version of his article published in 
the Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post on June 13th, the facts are 


clearly set forth. 


Lord Camrose also writes of the 
rise of a great national newspaper, 
and tells the story of how the Daily 
Telegraph has increased its circula- 
tion from 100,000 to over three- 
quarters of a million copies daily in 


nine years. 


All Bookstalls and Newsagents, price 3d.. or post 
free 4d., from Book Department, Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Post, 135, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





= ———— LONDON : JOHN MURRAY 
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_ FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Boundary Against Night. By Edmund Gilligan. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

A Flower in His Hand. By Freda Lingstrom. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

Street of a Thousand Misters. By George Borodin. (Faber. 
7s. 6d.) ; 

Unknown River. By J. M. Scott. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. GILLIGAN’s Boundary Against Night is by no means a 


perfect novel, but it is an unusual one. Its faults are a loose- . 
ness of construction (by the elimination of superfluous passages . 


it might have been tightened up all round greatly to its advan- 
age), and at times a lack of restraint in the writing—an over- 
writing, in fact, that strikes a somewhat: hysterical note. This 
mars certain scenes—that: of the return of the two wounded 
soldiers to the village of Piety Corner, for instance, and that of 
Gabriel’s suicide. It is clear that what the author is after is 
strength, but it is equally clear that what he frequently achieves 
is violence. _ His style at its bést is lyrical and coloured, and 
it is only at its best in the purely descriptive passages. In 
dialogue and in~ the treatment of dramatic incident he is 
inclined to force the note, and the effect becomes strained. 
Nevertheless, there are moments when he attains beauty, when 
realism is shot through with a fantastic poetry. The descrip- 
tion, at the beginning of the tale, of the naked body washing 
through the sea, is such a moment, and it is repeated again at 
the very end. Of course, strictly speaking, this is not realism 
at all, but imaginative writing, almost on the grandiose scale 
of such novels as Victor Hugo’s. Mr. Gilligan probably will 
be surprised by the comparison, for he is very modern, and 
modern American at that. His subject is the Boston police 
strike which occurred just after the War and transformed that 
quiet city into a temporary inferno.. Who could have guessed 
that the Boston of Henry James would ever become, even after 
the lapse of half a century, the Boston here described. The 
corruption of the police, the emergence of the criminal under- 
world, the looting, the debauchery, the savagery, all seem half 
incredible. I have witnessed a period of riot in my own city, 
I have seen a youth shot down practically on my doorstep, but 
the looting—characteristically—was confined to public-houses 
and tobacconists, women were not molested, the police did their 
duty, and, in comparison, it was all innocent as a Sunday 
School treat. 


Mr, Gilligan has two heroes: one a sailor who was blinded 
in the War ; the other a policeman, who is a ruffian with per- 
haps a redeeming feature or so. And the last portion of the 
novel is best described by its own title, “ American Dance of 
Death.” - Possibly this is not a book for the squeamish ; the 


phonographic fidelity to the appalling vocabulary of the police-’ 


man is, I think, aesthetically a mistake, if for no other reason 
than that it becomes a bore. On the other hand, there is nothing 
unwholesome, nothing offensive, nothing gratuitously ugly in 
the treatment. True, it is a tragedy without any of the dignity 
of tragedy. The Greeks, Shakespeare, Racine, Matthew 
Arnold—one and all would have dismissed the subject as 
unworthy. And to this extent I am on their side, in that I 
too believe an imaginative work, if it is to be first-rate, must 
possess three qualities—beauty of subject, beauty of treat- 
ment, beauty of writing. But there is no use in applying 
ideal standards where obviously they are meaningless, and 
experience may bring Mr. Gilligan more austerity of manner, 
a finer taste. 


In Miss Lingstrom’s A Flower in His Hand I fancy I spot 
a best-seller. It has all the qualities that bring popularity. It 
is true, but not uncompromisingly true, for when the clouds 
become darkest Miss Lingstrom pulls them about a little to 
reveal silver linings; it is unconventional, but never discon- 
certingly so. Moreover, the author has hit on an idea which 
only in the hands of a bungler could fail to produce an inter- 
esting story, and Miss Lingstrom is not a bungler, she writes 
uncommonly well, with flashes of humour, much sympathy, 
and a keen eye for character. The book opens with the return 
to England of Axel Wreford, who has reached the late forties 
and is wealthy and unattached, his wife having deserted him 
twenty years earlier. Wreford is lonely, affectionate, perhaps 
slightly sentimental. He is half Norwegian, but regards 
England as his home, though in England he has no friends, 
since he has lived most of his life abroad, He is very fond 
of children and ‘actually adopts three—a boy of fourteen, a 


boy of twelve, and’a girl of ten—taking them to a country 
house, where ‘he intends to bring them up as his own family, 
The children have never seen one another before; they are 
remarkably different, both in temperament and ability; the 
younger boy and the girl have been réscued from deplorable 
surroundings; the older boy is of Norwegian farming stock; 
therefore ‘the plan of transforming them into one united 
upper-middle-class family, who will regard Wreford as Daddy, 


' seems on the face of it optimistic. 


‘It would have been both amusing and interesting to watch 
this gradual metamorphosis, but Miss Lingstrom takes the 
easier way, of skipping a“period of six years, and when 
the curtain rises again the change is accomplished. 
Knud is at Oxford, Valentine at an expensive boarding-school, 
and Auriol quite determined to go to Vienna to study music, 
The plan up to a point has succeeded, but so far as Wreford 
is concerned only up to a point, for the young people are 
bent on striking out paths of their own, and these paths all 
seem to lead away from him. So Wreford is left, and Miss 
Lingstrom, suddenly relenting, is obliged to intervene, play- 
ing the part of Providence and bestowing upon him the conso- 
lation he undoubtedly deserves, but which a more disinterested 
Providence I am afraid would have withheld. 


Mr. Borodin’s Street of a Thousand Misters appears to be 
a first novel, and the best thing about it is the freshness of 
its material. At least, it was fresh to me; I had never before 
read so graphic and detailed a history of a young surgeon’s 
career. The young surgeon in question is Peter Satov, a 
Russian, and the street is Harley Street. But it is only in 
the last quarter of the novel that we reach it. Peter has taken 
his degree in Rome, and the opening scenes of the book are 
laid in Germany, where, after experiencing innumerable diffi- 
culties (foreign competition evidently is not welcomed), he is 
taken up by the great Professor Zlinka, who recognises his 
exceptional talent. For a time he works under Zlinka, who 
himself is not in particularly good odour with the Government; 
then, refusing to take out papers of naturalisation, he comes to 
England, working first as a house-surgeon in the north, and 
at last taking a room in Harley Street. Here further diffi- 
culties arise. Peter’s ability is not disputed, it is on questions 
of etiquette that he comes to grief. He attends a consultation 
in grey flannel trousers, le takes a manicurist out to tea, he is 
seen by the chauffeur of one of his patients drinking a cup of 
coffee after midnight in Pryam’s Coffee House. These things 
apparently are sufficient to make all Harley Street turn its 
back upon him. 


The virtue of the novel is that it shows us Peter at work. 
We are present at many operations, and they are fully 
described. All the rest of the book is ordinary enough. The 
only really convincing character is Peter himself ; the -others 
are presented pictorially from the outside—even Anne, who 
persuades Peter to behave more reasonably, and brings the 
whole story to a happy conclusion, being little more than a 
property figure, a symbol of feminine charm. What interests 
the Author is Peter’s work and career, and this is what interests 
the reader too. In fact, the book left me doubtful whether, 
with another subject, Mr. Borodin would have had much 
success. 


Unknown River has nothing in common with the foregoing 
novels ; it is purely a yarn. From its romantic opening on a 
summer night on the Thames Embankment, when young 
Peter Sherwood, who has no matches, asks a stranger for a 
light, to its romantic close among trappers and Indians in the 
far north, it seemed to me to possess all the qualities of a 
capital boys’ book, there being no women in it, while the 
adventures are vigorous and stirring, including a man-hunt, a 
hunt for gold, and the discovery of the mysterious Unknown 
River. I do not mean by this that it will not appeal to older 
readers also. Peter’s favourite authors are Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard, and his own story is wholly one of action. Mr. 
Scott is not so inventive and exciting as Rider Haggard at his 


_ best, and certainly he has neither Stevenson’s sense for style 


nor his humour, but he can tell an open-air tale in a simple 
straightforward fashion, and he has lived in the land he 
describes. , ; 
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The 
Chairman’s Appeal 


‘I appeal for £20,000 to provide more rooms for 
Patients and a new Home for our Nurses. At present 
our matron and sisters are housed in the main 
building and I personally have always thought that 
our nursing staff should, in their free time, be housed 
away from their work. 

‘ Ours is the unique undertaking of providing a home, 
and a very beautiful one at that, for men and women 
of the Middle Class 
who have had the mis- 
fortune to be stricken 
with incurable disease. 
So little is done for 
the Middle Class. 
Please give a sub- 
scription, or make a 
gift and tell your 
friends of the work we 
are doing for our 
109 patients and over 
300 pensioners.’ 


THE BRITISH HOME & HOSPITAL 
FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM. 





Through all Heating Engineers 


Write for Booklet 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


SINGLE-TAX GEORGE 
By Arthur Birnie 


Half a century ago Henry George and his Single Tax occu- 
pied a position not unlike that, in our own time, of Major 
Douglas and his Social Credit. A diagnosis of the world’s 
economic and social ills, and a corresponding cure, of attrac- 
tive simplicity: a popular backing inspired by almost religious 
zeal: a specious logic concealing fundamental error: a 
bewildered indignation at the refusal of academic economists 
to treat the new discovery seriously—these characterise both 
movements, which in addition share the quality of combining 
concentrated attack on the most prominent type of contem- 
porary economic power with a refusal to consider the possi- 
bility of anything else being wrong with contemporary 
capitalism. This brief biography (Nelson, 2s.) draws a clear 
picture of Henry George, his times and his doctrines; but it is 
nevertheless rather disappointing. Henry George the man, with 
his significant family background, his youthful struggles, his 
runaway marriage, his incurable optimism, his fantastic amour- 
propre and ambition, and his ennobling disinterestedness, 
somehow remains a lay figure going through the motions of 
an eventful life ; and his great discovery gets, perhaps, rather 
less analysis and criticism than could usefully be sketched 
out in a volume purporting to stimulate and help group dis- 
cussion. Moreover, Mr. Birnie’s criticism is not wholly to the 
point. The weak link in George’s argument was not so much 
that capital is as much a monopoly as land ; it was that land is 
as little a monopoly as capital—or, for tha: matter, as organ- 
ised labour. Limitation of supply and monopoly are not the 
same thing ; what matters is whether bargains relating to parts 
of that supply are competitively struck or not. Natural and 
irremediable scarcity makes the would-be monopolist’s job 
easier, but it does not do it for him. There are some good 
anecdotes in Mr. Birnie’s book, and one sentence which is a 
first-rate summing up of George’s ambition and failure: “ Like 
Marx, George turned the guns of the classical economy on 
the fortress which they were supposed to defend. Like 
Marx, he marched against the established order over the im- 
posing bridge of Ricardian economics. And, like Marx, he 
found that the weapons which he wrested from the champions 
of capitalism broke in his hands.” 














HEBER L. HART, K.C. 
Reminiscences 


and Reflections 


‘This interesting book . .. an agreeable 
olla podrida.’ TIMES LIT. suPP. ‘ Instructive 
and deeply interesting . . . By no means 
confined to ‘shop’ and the ‘shop’ it does 
contain is of the best type.” DAILY MAIL, 
‘Very pleasant reading.’ CURRENT LITERATURE. 
‘Should appeal to all serious-minded readers.’ 
BIRMINGHAM POST. ‘An entertaining book 
from cover to cover.” BELFAST TELEGRAPH. 
‘Packed with wise sayings, and interesting 
anecdotes . . . The stories of legal humour 
and forensic battle are new and, indeed, one 
wishes for more.” WESTERN MORNING NEWS, 
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HIRE PURCHASE 
By Aylmer Vallance 

Mr. Aylmer Vallance’s little book (Nelson, 2s.) is an 
admirable contribution to an admirable series. The subject 
is particularly apt for group discussion, combining as it does 
interesting points of economic theory and matter which js 
within the day-to-day experience of most individuals ; the 
arrangement and treatment are clear, and there is a store of 
useful information about the new Act. The ‘most serious 
criticism, perhaps, to be levelled against it is that Mr. Vallance 
makes his own case so thoroughly and neatly that many people, 
having read what he has to say, might sit back and murmur 
“Well, that’s that. I’m glad to know all about it. Evidently 
there’s nothing more to argue about there.” Which is all very 
well, provided that the express aim of the book is not, pre- 
cisely, to start its readers arguing. Mr. Vallance appears, in 
fact, not only to start hares, but to pursue them single handed, 
catch and despatch them, and serve them up tastily cooked 
and needing nothing but digestion. This view, however, is 
not a complete one; for there are several hares still running 
loose when he has finished. On the theoretical level there 
is the fascinating question, raised in Mr. J. R. Meade’s 


~Consumers’ Credits and Unemployment, of the possibility 


of actual Government financing of hire-purchase in times of 
slump ; on the level of day-to-day experience, there is the 
distinction to be drawn between getting things which one 
would not otherwise be able to afford at all and getting things 
which one can afford a year or two earlier, between luxuries 
(like a large wireless set) and earning assets (like a washing 
machine) and so on. Despite its apparent finality, Mr. 
Valance’s book shou!d start some lively debates 


UNEASY OCEANS 
By Lt.-Cdr. Kenneth Edwards 


Is British sea-power obsolete? What are these foreign 
navies like? How much has our relative position been altered 
by the changes in the distribution of power since the War? 
These questions, so frequently heard today, are those that 
Lieut.-Commander Edwards sets out to answer in his compre- 
hensive and easily comprehensible book (Routledge, 15s.). 
Besides his expert knowledge of the technical side of his sub- 
ject, which assures the accuracy of his facts, his experiences 
on some well-known newspapers has given him a .sound 
judgement on general policy and a capacity for making his facts 
palatable to the layman. Without being dull or over-technical, 
he contrives to pack into 372 pages not only all the most 
important naval developments since 1919, but a final section 
which treats. of possible naval wars of the future. But this 
prophetic part of Uneasy Oceans is the least valuable, though 
based on a careful study of the actual problems worked out 
in manoeuvres. The first part is a short but useful account of 
the naval treaties and. the other semi-political events of post- 
War history ‘which have affected sea power. The second, and 
most important, part, called “Ships and Strategies,” describes 
the major navies one by one, compares their strengths, and 
examines the way in which they would operate in the event 
of war. This section, completely up to date-and reinforced by 
valuable maps and photographs, will be of the greatest use to 
anyone who is trying to understand present-day power politics. 
The distribution of the Russian fleets, for example, is ex- 
plained in a clear and readable way. There are very few of 
Lieut.-Commander Edwards’ judgements with which one can 
disagree, and his general verdict that sea-power is still the 
ultimate arbiter in any war between the Great Powers will 
probably be borne out by the historians of the future. 


STEVENSON AT SILVERADO 
By Anne: Roller Issler 


Robert Louis Stevenson, after his marriage to Mrs. 
Osbourne in San Francisco in 1880, spent a few months in 
the hills of Napa County, north of San Francisco, at the 
deserted mining camp of Silverado. His experiences during 
this rest-cure which greatly benefited his health were recorded 
in The Silverado Squatters, first printed in the Century 
Magazine in November and December 1883. Mrs. Issler, 
who lives in Napa County, has had the happy idea of col- 
lecting all the local material available so as to show how 
accurately Stevenson described the district and the odd Cali- 
fornian characters. Her book (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 3 dollars, 50.) is carefully written and elaborately 
illustrated, and is a substantial addition to the Stevenson 
library. Mrs. Issler has found several aged men who re- 
membered R. L. S.; the stage driver “thought him a kind 
of fool, livin’ in that old shack awritin’ books.” The site: of 
the.shack is marked by a granite monument. to. Stevenson; 
Napa County is proud of the fact that The Silverado Squatters 
introduced him to American readers. 
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being a grape 





Which are you, gooseberry or 
grape? Rub your hand thought- 
fully over your chin, and you’ll soon 

find out. Gooseberry? That means your 
shaving system isn’t sufficiently efficient. 
Then you need Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 
Try it for seven days free—that’s time enough 
to discover that Parke-Davis allows no 
‘gooseberry-growth’ to cling to the chin, and 
gives you a smooth, clean shave every time! 
Send for your seven-day free supply of 
* gooseberry -chin cure’ to Box 113/81, 
Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, London, W.1, or 
buy a large 1s. 6d. tube from your chemist. 
























, “REINA del PACIFICO” 
From Liverpool 10 JAN 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 
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JUST ONE GUINEA 


takes a poor child away from the misery of mean streets for 
a fortnight’s real joy in the country. You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy them at will, can hardly 
realise what they mean to children who know nothing but 
airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 
FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 


FUND 
to Sir D, O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G., 








The number of poor mothers in the slums 
urgently needing rest from arduous toil and worry 
is appalling. 
Even if they could go to the sea for a fortnight, 
what would happen to their children? The Church 
Army has solved this pressing problem, for its 
Holiday Homes take both mothers and children. 
Rest is assured for mothers, however, because they 
are relieved of much of the care of their children. 
means one 


£5 means two weeks 
of fresh air and week’s respite 
good food for for a mother 


mother and 3 children. and child. 


Gifts will be welcomed by Preb. Carlile, __ 
C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1 
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FRESH AIR HOMES 
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At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in part 
—at very short rotice. 

You can invest as much as £500 or as little as a 
Pound in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings to 
safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of interest is 


32% TAX FREE 


(Equivalent to a taxable £4,16.6%) 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,368,000 
Reserves exceed £159,000. 


Full details of the Society’s service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 67, Planet House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 





(Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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FINANCE 


AT last we are getting evidence that, politics or no politics, 
financial markets are going to get on with their job. How 
otherwise can one explain the steady succession of new 
issues, many of really formidable size, of the gilt-edged and 
industrial equity type, at a time when political clouds are 
low and the horizon, if not black, is a dirty shade of grey? 
I admit that the response to these various issues is by no 
means uniform and that it is very difficult to gauge, but quite 
apart from outbursts of “ stag ” exuberance, such as brought 
an overwhelmiag success for Hertfordshire’s £3,000,000 loan, 
there has been some solid support from investors. My own 
feeling is that those who take their courage in their hands 
and employ their available funds in sound securities rather 
than hold on to cash are amply justified. At the worst they 
will be as well off as if they pinned their faith in a bank 
balance ; at the best they will have got in on reasonable 
terms and had the benefit of income. 

In present circumstances, I do not look for any big move- 
ment or any great activity in the stock markets. To take up 
a speculative position, either as a “ bull ” or a “ bear,” means 
taking a view of politics which few people are prepared to do, 
and unless some really significant political development 
comes along, I cannot see prices moving very far in either 
direction. Only really bad news could dislodge stock from 
the genuine investor, there is no speculative “ bull” account 
to be liquidated, and equally it will require some very con- 
vincing evidence of better times to come to persuade enough 
investors of the speculative type to make fresh purchases to 
bring a sustained rise. So, for the present, we remain on an 
hour-to-hour basis. Fortunately, the undertone is good. 

x x * x 
NEW ZEALAND’S PROBLEM 


I suppose it was inevitable, but it is none the less a pity 
that New Zealand’s financing problems should be discussed 
in the heat of politics rather than the cool—I will not say 
chilly—atmosphere of economics. Here is a debtor whose 
willingness to honour obligations has never been in the 
slightest doubt, and whose financial stability is a matter of 
great concern not merely to the Dominion itself but to the 
Mother Country. Certain financing problems now await 
solution of which the most urgent is that of taking care of 
the maturity next January of just over £17,000,000 of 34 
per cent. stock. In normal circumstances, even allowing 
for the fact that £17,000,000 is a large maturity for so 
small a country as New Zealand—it means nearly £10 per 
head of population—the necessary arrangements could 
easily be made on a satisfactory basis. But circumstances 
are not normal either with regard to New Zealand’s credit 
status itself or in the London capital market. 

It is an open secret that New Zealand’s sterling balances 
now amount to something under {14,000,000 with the 
period of seasonal contraction drawing near. Substantial 
interest payments have to be covered and it is hard to see 
how an empty locker can be avoided. In the circumstances, 

have a good deal of sympathy with Mr. Nash who is still 
trying to steer a middle course between the Scylla of City 
orthodoxy, which prescribes some vigorous slimming and 
the Charybdis of the counsels of British exporters who are 
complaining bitterly of New Zealand’s recently-imposed 
restrictions on imports. I imagine that neither the Treasury 
_nor the Bank of England has suggested to Mr. Nash that it 
is impossible to put through even large-scale financing in 
London—on terms. I am also convinced that the terms at 
present offered are very stiff but might become less so if 
Mr. Savage’s Government agrees to soft pedal on social 
reform. Not that the City is opposed to New Zealand’s 
political policies as such ; it is not. But it is and must be 
concerned with their financial results and implications. 

* * * * 
LORD CADMAN ON OIL 


On the technical side of the company’s operations Lora 
Cadman’s review at the Anglo-Iranian Oil meeting is as 
informative as even the most inquisitive stockholder could 
desire. He left no room for doubt that in its Iranian field 
the company is carrying on an intensive development policy 


AND INVESTMENT 


and he also spoke hopefully of relations with H.ILM. the 
Shah. On that score I should be inclined to share his 
optimism for I find it hard to imagine that German blandish- 
ments have convinced a hard-headed ruler that the develop- 
ment of his oil resources could be in more capable hands, 
A new technical development, however, which, it seems, 
may have in it the seeds of really big things in the future is 
the strike of oil in Nottinghamshire. Lord Cadman is among 
those who for many years have been hopeful of finding oil 
in really commercial quantities in this country and, in spite 
of disappointments, events now seem to be moving his way. 
On June 7th oil was encountered at 1,914 feet in a sandstone 
in the lower measures and the structure was an anticline of 
good size and closure. Stockholders will await the results 
of the production test with great interest. 

‘I wish Lord Cadman had dealt a little more fully with the 
past year’s financial results which still leave one a little 
mystified. Lower selling prices were, of course, the main 
factor in the fall in earnings, but perhaps one has paid too 
little attention in considering the 1937-38 comparison to 
the special influences which made 1937 an unusually good 
year. Stockholders were reminded that in 1937 special 
purchases by Governments anxious to build up stocks against 
possible emergencies marked the beginnings of a decline 
on the commercial side. Anglo-Iranian, it seems, gained 
“more than a proportionate share of the increase in 1937,” 
and consequently, although maintaining the volume of sales 
in 1938, felt the full effect of lower prices. As for the out- 
look, Lord Cadman called attention to international politics, 
rather high stocks in the United States and lower 
average prices in the first half of 1939 as factors in a prospect 
which it was difficult to gauge. At the same time he made 
the justifiable claim that if markets improve the company 
was fully equipped to meet increased demands and to derive 
whatever benefit prices would allow. 

x * * * 
AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE RESULTS 


The 1938 results of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries 
are much as I expected. Trading profits, at £296,529, show 
virtually no change from 1937, net profit, after debenture 
and bank interest, &c., is £193,741, which covers funding 
certificate interest, taxation, &c., six months’ depreciation, and 
with the balance brought in, enables £187,318 to be applied to 
the Assets Revaluation Deficiency Account in accordance with 
the terms of the capital reconstruction scheme. After this 
provision has been made, there is a credit balance to go 
forward of £63,587, but no dividend, of course, for share- 
holders. Still, everything has now been cleared up and 
the stage is set for a resumption of dividends in 1939. 
What are the prospects? ‘They seem to be hopeful without 
being exciting. Trading profits, so far as one can judge from 
recent reports from South Wales, should be moderately 
higher this year. I will put them at £330,000, against the 
1938 figure of just under £300,000. Deducting debenture 
and bank interest, &c., I arrive at a. figure of £160,000. 
Then comes the question of depreciation. For six months 
the board has charged £40,000, which seems to me little 
enough on fixed and semi-fixed assets which, even on their 
written-down basis, are carried at some £6,000,000. I 
would rather raise the annual depreciation figure to 


‘ £100,000, which leaves £60,000 as an available balance for 


dividends. This roughly covers the 3} per cent. cumula- 
tive dividend on the reorganised preference capital. At 
the current price of 8s. 6d. these {£1 preferences are quite 
promising as a lock-up speculation. They should give a 
good yield and have participating rights up to a maximum 
dividend of 7} per cent. 

Perhaps the most impressive point in the 1938 accounts 
is the inclusion of consolidated balance-sheets for the past 
three years. Here is a company whose position it is ‘*™79s- 
sible to assess vithout group figures, and the board has 
obliged with as neat a set of accounts as I have seen. Over 
the three-year period indebtedness in respect of deber‘ures, 
notes, mortgages, bank advances, &c., has fallen by roughly 
£700,000 to £2,003,033, and the surplus of current assets 


(Continued on page 1150) 
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COMPANY MEETING - 

ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





Tue 30th ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
Limited, was held on June 26th in London 

Tne Rt. Hon. Lord Cadman, G.C.M.G., D.Sc., LL.D. (the 
chairman) in the course of his speech, said: The profit for 1938 
amounted to £6,109,477, a figure which has permitted us to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 15 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the 
year. In the circumstances of the period under review, I. think 
you will agree that this result is satisfactory. 

With regard to our operations, net production of crude oil from 
our fields in Iran amounted to 10,195,000 tons. We _ received 
“anagon tons of crude from the Iraq Petroleum Co. and produced 

1,320,000 tons from our own field at Naft Khaneli in Iraq. Aggre- 
gate production and receipts amounted, therefore, to 11,556,000 
tons. Haft Kel and Masjid-i- Sulaiman contributed to Iranian pro- 
duction in the proportion, approximately, of two to one. 

The phases in the life of any individual oilfield—discovery, 
development, exploitation and decline—make it essential that fur- 
ther reserves in the form of new fields should be at hand. We are 
fortunately placed in this respect. Gach Saran, which I mentioned 
as a new discovery two years ago, is in the early stages of develop- 
ment. Drilling to define the extent of the field has continued 
actively throughout the year. 

Two wells have been drilled at Lali, 20 miles north-west of 
Masjid-i-Sulaiman, and have produced large quantities of gas and 
a little oil. Drilling is continuing here and also on the Agha Jari/ 
Pazanun structure, where, in addition to high-pressure gas, crude 
oil was struck at 8,810 ft. in the Agha Jari section. This discovery 
fulfils the hope which I expressed last year that this structure might 
contain oil; and, in conjunction with other facts, it suggests that 
the field may be of major importance. 

I am glad to inform you that the surveys which I mentioned last 
year have been successful in finding a suitable site for a refinery 
and port near Bandar Mashur on the Khor Musa waterway. We 
have received permission from the Iranian Government to acquire 
the site, and plans for development are being prepared. 


OIL IN ENGLAND. 


We have constantly applied a policy of scientific investigation to 
the search for oil here. Every region which might have petroli- 
ferous possibilities was studied geologically, first by reference to 
available information, and later by surveys on the ground if closer 
examination was warranted. Wherever necessary we have sup- 
ported geological reasoning by geophysical examination, and we 
have drilled in those regions alone where the cost of drilling was 
justified by scientifically established data. 


The outlook for our operations in Great Britain, those of the . 


Scottish shale oil industry, has been improved by the guarantee for 
12 years of a preference on home-produced light oils and road 
fuel oils. This has given a security which the industry has not 
had for many years and has enabled us to accelerate and expand 
the programme of construction. 

On the marketing side of the industry, prices of products were 
generally on a somewhat lower level than in 1937. A cause of this 
decline was to be found in the economic recession in the United 
States and-in the accumulation of excessive stocks of motor 
spirit and fuel oil in that country. The effect of those factors, 
moreover, was aggravated by more widespread dislocations. It is 
common knowledge that, during 1937, all Governments were taking 
precautions against emergencies by creating stocks of petroleum 
products. These special purchases caused a temporary increase in 
offtake of crude and products, but the international uneasiness 
which gave rise to them was acting, meanwhile, as a brake on in- 
dustrial activities throughout the world. In consequence, sales of 
oil products in commercial markets were diminishing. For a time 
this trading decline in the oil industry was concealed by the special 
sales. When the latter ceased, however, the true trend became 
effective, and during 1938 world consumption of oil products fell 
below that of 1937. Developments such as these are bound to 
affect the trade of all companies. We gained, however, more than 
our proportionate share of the increase in 1937, and we succeeded 
in maintaining the volume of our sales in 1938. 

With regard to prospects for the future, the confidence which is 
essential to buoyant international trading conditions is absent. 
Moreover, large areas of the world are shut off from normal trade 
by policies of self-sufficiency, currency restriction, barter arrange- 
ments and other forms of economic manipulation. In common 
with all other concerns whose primary interest lies in freedom of 
international trade and stable conditions, we must hope that the 
remainder of 1939 and the years that follow will witness a return 
to tranquillity. 

In the circumstances of today, the pgssibility of maintaining 
the volume of our sales during the remainder of the current year, 
and at what prices, are questions on which no one can speak with 
certainty. So far this year, prices are lower than they were for the 
same period of 1938. We all hope, however, that international 
and market conditions will improve. If they do, we are fully 
equipped to meet increased demands and to derive whatever benefit 
the level of prices will allow. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











“A HOPEFUL SIGN OF 
NATIONAL STABILITY” 


That was Lord Baldwin’s summing 
up of the contribution of the 
Building Society movement in a 
time of national crisis. In these 
days of international crises Lord 
Baldwin’s dictum still holds good. 
The Nation’s best interest is 
in investment which encourages 
enterprise and stimulates employ- 
ae 


Discriminating investors will 
therefore welcome the news that 
the Abbey Road Building Society 
is now able to remove investment 
restrictions enforced in 1930. A 
policy of financing only the right 
kind of housing has resulted in 
such a volume of mortgage 
business that the Abbey Road is 
now able to offer the following 
advantages :— 


@ Sums up to £1,000 can be 
invested in share accounts where 
the yield is 33% net and free of 
liability to Income Tax. 


@ Sums up to £5,000 can be 
invested upon Deposit (at three 
months’ notice) to bear the yield 
of 23% net. 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets - - °* £52,000,000 
Reserves - - £2,650,000 


Applications and enquiries to be addressed 
to the Managing Director 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED 


LT.-CoL. LorD HERBERT Scott (Chairman) presided over the 
thirty-second ordinary annual general meeting of Rolls-Royce, 
Limited, which was held at Derby. In presenting the report and 
balance-sheet he said the satisfactory figure of profit for 1938 
was the result of a heavily increased turnover during that year. 
It was only towards the end of 1937 that the company achieved 
full production of the Merlin aero engine, which superseded the 
Kestrel, but the Air Ministry requirements for this engine necessi- 
tated double shift working and overtime throughout 1938, with the 
result that the turnover for the year in question benefited corre- 
spondingly.’ None of the turnover in 1938 was provided by the 
new factory at Crewe, but during the current year this factory 
would be making a substantial contribution to the company’s 
output and it was anticipated that there would be a heavy increase 
in engines delivered in 1939. It would be clear from the figures 
in the balance-sheet that the real capital of the company was 
considerably in excess of the issued capital. This was the result 
of conservative finance over many years, which had enabled the 
company to have resources wherewith to increase its activities 
abnormally without having to seek new capital from the public. 
The accounts showed that trade and other creditors had increased 
by £316,715. This was partly due to the increased turnover, also 
to the fact that a substantial payment on account of taxation due 
on January Ist, 1938, was made before the end of 1937, whereas no 
such corresponding payment was made for taxation due on January 
Ist, 1939, until after the enc’ of December, 1938. Sundry creditors 
at December 31St, 1938, therefore included a much larger amount 
for taxation than in the previous accounts. He did not intend to 
take up time with a discussion on world conditions. 

They hoped and trusted that the present international 
difficulties might eventually be settled in a pacific manner, but 
the board were in the meantime taking every precaution to 
safeguard the company’s interests. On the asset side of the 
balance-sheet there was a small decrease in the value of Govern- 
ment securities held, but cash and gilt-edged securities together 
still amounted to nearly £900,000. The increase in stocks and 
sundry debtors was merely an indication of the increased turn- 
over during the year. The profit of £479,950, together with 
the carry forward from the previous year of £91,947, gave a 
total of £571,897 for disposal, of which £82,857 was distributed 
in January last as an interim dividend of 73 per cent. The 
directors recommended a final dividend of 17 per cent., making 
a total for the year of 25 per cent., subject to income tax. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE COMPANY 


‘THE 67th ordinary general meeting of the Neuchatel Asphalte Co., 
Limited, was held on June 23rd, at the offices, 58 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Lt.-Col. P. D. Ionides, D.S.O. (chaiman), in moving the adoption 

of the report and the distribution of a dividend. of.23 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital, said: 
' The profits of the company have been once more adversely 
affected by the international situation, which in certain cases has 
caused shrinkage of the work available, and difficulties in the execu- 
tion of the contracts owing to the disturbed conditions. 

Currency depreciation and in one case exceptionally bad weather 
abroad has also caused some diminution of the earnings. On the 
other hand we have succeeded in strengthening the company’s 
financial structure. For the previous year ended December 31st, 
1937, the profit and loss account enjoyed a windfall in the shape 
of a transfer of reserve for contingencies no longer required 
amounting to £15,311. Allowing for this, the falling-off in actual 
earnings amounts to £8,019 for the year just ended. 

Some of our foreign interests are vulnerable and we must recog- 
nise and face this indiputable fact. We endeavour, of course, to 
protect ourselves against devaluation. We have a wealth of good 
will and our eggs are by no means all in one basket. Moreover, 
the mangement maintains a very close watch on all our activities; 
it is progressive and alive to all new developments and possibilities 
of expansion. 

Three years ago, when the balance-sheet was presented in a new 
form for the first time setting out the total earnings of the com- 
pany, including its subsidiaries, it was explained that reserves were 
made equal to the profits not distributed by the subsidiary com- 
panies. In the present balance-sheet this figure is £34,196. This 
is not a reserve in the sense of a necessity to provide for a loss or 
anticipated loss, and this amount could quite properly have been 
placed under the heading of surpluses on the other side of the 
balance-sheet.. The profits it represents are reserved because they 
have not been declared as dividends and are being employed as 
working capital. 

The Travers Mine Concession has been again written down by 
£10,000. ; 

Road making and its allied industries are essentially occupations 
which flourish most in times of peace. A war might very well 
bring home to the authorities, if nothing else would, the inadequacy 
of many of our main arteries, but I think it must be accepted as a 
condition of the present unhappy war atmosphere that so long as 
it lasts the much-needed expansion of our road system will have to 
wait. The report was unanimously adopted. 














FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 1148) 
over current liabilities has improved by about £250,000, 
The outstanding financing problem is to fund £649,378 of 
bank advances, but that, I imagine, is not urgent. It could 
be done economically if the group’s trading profits were 
shown to be really on the mend. 


¥ * ¥* 
Venturers’ Corner 

It is good to see a company like Banister, Walton, the 
Manchester constructional engineers, whose prospects I out- 
lined in these notes some months ago, building up a really 
strong position. for the year ended March 31st, 1939, 
profit, after depreciation, has risen from £63,726 to £67,155, 
and, after allowing for taxation, including N.D.C., the net 
profit is up from £42,859 to £46,388. This is equivalent 
to about 55 per cent. on the ordinary §s. shares, but the 
board is very properly restricting the dividend to 25 per 
cent. and putting £25,000 to reserve. Consequently, reserve 
account is now shown in the balance-sheet at £50,000, 
apart from a capital reserve of £24,750, a total of £74,750 
against the issued capital of only £116,500. 

At 12s. 6d. the §s. shares yield 10 per cent. on the 25 per 
cent. dividend and as much as 22 per cent. on earnings, 
returns which seem to me to make pretty generous allowance 
for the risks of a business of this kind. On the commercial 
side, constructional enginecring may have temporarily passed 
its peak, but I feel that the company should be able to main- 
tain its earnings close to the present level with the help of 
special defence work. The shares are a reasonable specula- 
tion for those who like a high yield. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


THE BARTER PLAN 

THE barter arrangement between Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. so earnestly desired by certain American interests has 
in part materialised. About 600,000 bales of American cotton 
are to be held in this country strictly for emergency purposes 
and the equivalent amount of rubber (approximately 80,000 
tons) is to be similarly held in the U.S.A. The cotton can 
be provided with great ease out of the stocks of over 11,000,000 
bales controlled by the American Administration. The rubber 
is not so easy. The Dutch and the Siamese, as parties to the 
International Rubber Regulation scheme, will have to partici- 
pate in it, and it has already been shown that there are doubts 
on the Committee as to the legality of a special quota release 
which is not available to all buyers. Nevertheless, one way 
or another, the means will be found and the Committee will 
doubtless make the quota release required, which is about 
IO per cent. extra for about six months. Much of the rubber 
can be quickly provided out of the large stocks now held on 
estates awaiting export rights. : 

It remains true that the trade does not like the deal. It is 
feared that, all assurances notwithstanding, the Government 
stock will tend to depress prices and to limit the volume of 
normal market transactions. For instance, though the Govern- 
ments are bound not to dispose of these special stocks for 
seven years, they will from time to time need to turn them 
over to prevent deterioration. This involves large Government 
transactions in the market and opens unlimited possibilities 
of manipulation. + * * * 


LEAD AND ZINC OUTLOOK 

Coming so recently after the rearrangement of the British 
import duties on zinc and the new effort to obtain an inter- 
national agreement on that metal, Lord Horne’s speech at 
Wednesday’s meeting of the Zinc Corporation was naturally 
hopeful. The present rate of consumption of lead and zinc 
is, in his view, very high, and the stocks which had risen 
rapidly following the speculative boom of 1936 are now steadily 
declining. The outlook for silver is obscure, but Zinc Cor- 
poration is less concerned with silver than are the other 
companies operating in the Broken Hill area of Australia. 
Taking all three metals together, he feels that prices in the 
second half of 1939 will be definitely more profitable than 
those realised up to June. 

The company is planning progressively to extend its output 
up to a maximum of 750,000 tons of ore a year, but the more 
immediate objective is 450,000 tons—a figure which will, it 
is hoped, be reached this year. Whether they will go beyond 
that figure depends, Lord Horne hinted, upon relations with 
other producers, and he left no doubt that he would prefer a 
cartel to unbridled competition. Even in the stoppage of 

(Continued on page 1152) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ZINC CORPORATION 


THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Zinc Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on June 26th in London. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Horne of Slamannan (the chairman) 
said that the tonnage of ore milled during the year was easily a 
record at 414,500, while the grade had again shown improvement. 
The mill recoveries were the best so far recorded and the costs per 
ton treated showed a welcome decline. While the items reasonably 
under their control, output and metallurgical and general efficien- 
cies, had shown. marked improvement, the market for their 
products had suffered a serious relapse, the price of lead falling 
by over 34 per cent. and that of zinc by over 36 per cent. As a 
consequence, the total value of their production was nearly 
£441,000 less than in the previous year, while the net balance on 
their trading account had decreased by nearly £384,000. Those 
figures gave the reason for the severe reduction in the dividend to 
a participating dividend of 1s. 6d. per share, which would be 
paid along with the half-year’s payment of the dividend on the 
cumulative preference shares, the total disbursement being 
£247,180 less than in the previous year. 

The programme of mine development and re-equipment at 
Broken Hill commenced in 1936, was approaching completion, 
and all its major requirements had been satisfied. 

Shareholders would have noted that in the latter half of 1938 
an arrangement had been entered into by all the leading lead 
producers outside the United States to curtail production or sales 
by Io per cent. 

Last year their production of zinc concentrates had reached 
nearly 75,000 tons and was well ahead of any previous record. 
The whole of their production had been delivered under contract 
to the Electrolytic Zinc Corporation in Australia and the Imperial 
Smelting Corporation in the United Kingdom. The latter—in 
which they had a_ substantial investment—had recently been 
granted additional protection by the British Government in ful- 
filment of its promise to safeguard adequately an industry essen- 
tial to the defence of the country. 

In conjunction with their associates in Australia they had 
agreed to minor amendments in their contract with the Imperial 
Smelting Corvoration which would ensure that the objects of the 
British Government would be realised. if to the new tariff scheme 
there should be added, as was hoped, a carte! of zinc producers 
providing for the reasonable regulation of imports into the United 
Kingdom, he believed that the position of the zinc smelting in- 
dustry, both here and for other countries, would be very greatly 
strengthened. 

The report was adopted. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 














President: Tue Most Hon. Tue Marquess or Exeter, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent: THoMAs TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.P.M. 





This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HCUSE 

This is a Reception. Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supvlied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUVUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 








A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund oa £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... ree ae nee ... £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 





DECLARATION 
OF BONUS | 


The Triennial bonus for 1936/38 is declared at 


41'- - 45'-J~— | 


according to class and calculated upon the Sum 
Assured and existing bonuses. 





These record high rates of bonus have now been 
maintained for a continuous period of twelve years, 
showing the careful and successful management 
of this old-established Mutual Life ‘Office. 
Since its establishment in 1840 the United Kingdom 
Life Office has steadily progressed in public 
favour. Its funds now exceed £26,000,000. 
Every form of Life Assurance transacted on 
attractive terms. Send for “Concise Catalogue 
of Life Assurance Possibilities,” containing all 
needful information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(Branches mn /arge towns.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 1150) 
work which developed on Tuesday at the Broken Hill Mines 
he finds some cause for consolation. For the past seven 
months lead-producers have been curtailing sales by Io. per 
cent., and have greatly strengthened the statistical position 
of the market. The stoppage will facilitate the sale of the 
metal which has been held off the market. With the present 
heavy consumption of lead, Lord Horne feels some doubt 
whether it will be necessary to continue the Io per cent. cut. 
* * x * 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALT 

“ Road-making and its allied industries are essentially occu- 
pations which flourish most in times of peace. A war might 
very well bring home to the authorities, if nothing else would, 
the inadequacy of many of our main arteries, but I think it 
must be accepted as a condition of the present unhappy war 
atmosphere that so long as it lasts the expansion of our road 
system will have to wait.” In these words Colonel P. D. 
Ionides, chairman of Neuchatel Asphalt Company, showed how 
the company is vulnerable to existing conditions. Fortunately, 
he was also able to show that the true decline in earnings last 
year was only £8,019, and that, notwithstanding disturbed 
international conditions and currency depreciation in some of 
the company’s fields of operations, the financial structure had 
been strengthened. Mr. A. E. Nicholson, the managing 
director, who also spoke at last Friday’s meeting, underlined 
the hopeful side of the chairman’s review by stating his belief 
that the profits obtained in recent years could be maintained. 
Specific plans for expansion in a number of directions are also, 
in his view, open to the company. 

* *x * * 
ROLLs-RoyceE EXPANDING TURNOVER 

Shareholders in armament companies are by this time 
accustomed to an economy of information in their chairmen’s 
speeches which the present situation demands. Nevertheless, 
Lord Herbert Scott’s address at:the Rolls-Royce meeting last 
Friday gave in outline a clear picture of expanding turnover, 
and of production of aero-engines at full pressure. Full 
production of the Merlin engine was continued with double- 
shift working and overtime throughout 1938. In consequence, 
turnover rose considerably. But none of the 1938 output was 
obtained from the new Crewe factory, whereas that factory 
will make a substantial contribution to the 1939 figures which 
will, it is anticipated, show a heavy increase in engine 
deliveries. On the motor-car side of the business, Lord 
Herbert Scott hopes for an increase in turnover as political 
tension eases, though he fears that the increase in the horse- 
power tax cannot have anything but unfavourable repercussions. 

x n *x * 


BANGRIN TIN RESULTS 

Tin companies are treating their contributions to the buffer 
pool on a conservative basis—a necessary precaution, even 
though the pool is at the moment batting on a very favourable 
wicket. Thus Mr. Kenneth O. Hunter, chairman of Bangrin 
Tin Dredging Company, announced at last week’s meeting 
that the buffer pool contributions were being brought into 
account at cost of production plus Siamese Government 
royalty only. That conservative treatment of 94 tons of the 
361 tons produced in the first five months of the current 
financial year partly explained the fact that estimated profits 
for those five months amounted only to £28,871, compared 
with £37,456 in the corresponding months of 1938. Total 
production for the past five months was also lower at 361 tons, 
against 545 tons. J. D. M. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH H 
{ Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 f 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 17 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle” 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. Ng 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winne 
will be published in our next issue.- Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 














on delivery.. Soiutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 














ACROSS 


. Bishop Proudie’s chaplain 


(2 words) (12). 





5: 


A suitable charge in a hat- 
factory (8). 


6. ’E’s one too many for a 


duel (5) 
























9. The ad of the Sonnets 7. Compel (6) 
Io. No al to be her hair- 8. Shakespeare refers to 
dresser! (6). coughing drowning his saw 
11. “But by remembering God, . a —" 
say some, We keep our high 3. iidner tas, — shape no 
12. Not peti (6). = the forefinger of an 
14. A —— painter without 16 go lh y ae m3 
proportional representation (9) ? ' 
4). : . 
15. A deer race (but not very !7 Fonts gag to a she 
fast !) (10). ze 
18. Two essentials for a wine be Re ted — (6). 
=— on the south coast 37° Roll under the street (6) 
10 rea Sa eee 
: 23. “Trip the pert Fairies and 
19. It makes debts false (4). % 
22. This coat must be slightly the dapper (5). 
altered in the middle before 
it can be turned (6). cua oe TO 
24. See Eric about broken toes SWORD No. 16 
(8). 
25. Hasty about 6 (6). 
26. A dotty stop is it? (8). 
27. He may be said to have 
“canvassed” in illuminat- 
ing fashion the lady friends 
of Charles the Second (3 
words.) (12). * 
DOWN : 
2. Flag—but he did anything RE boR € 
o that at Epsom (2 wds.) E if R 
9). ER ES. 
3. Peer who was dunned (6). 28 re oe 
4. A magnetic quality (10). EK CA nDS 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 
Draycott Avenue, S.W.3. 


16 is Mrs. Boase, 24 















LEICA, 


1/. post free. 


CONTAX 
From 10/7 a month. 
Expert processing of miniature 
Photography ever published 


A‘. D, 


; Ber. ere se. 
Asts fi 


WALLACE HEATON New Bond.St wi. 


BROASN CHES ¥ 





ERAS 


KORELLE, 
Easiest of monthly payments, 
films. The finest book on 
“ Minitogravhy and Cinetography,” 
Telephone: Mavfeir 7511. 


free. 
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Prepaid 


Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
23% for Ginsertions ; §% for 13 ; 74% for 26; and10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 











PERSONAL 
] ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate, Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL 


DETECTIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





\ AY. 9524. 125, New Bond Street. See “ Evening 
pt Standard ” Personal Column Tues., Thur., Sat. 





= ( H, TO GET RIGHT AWAY.”—This is the 

heartfelt wish of many tired women living in the 
crowded districts of London. 
realise it. £2 will give a mother and baby 2 weeks at 
the sea. Kindly send a donation (large or small) to the 
SECRETARY, WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FuND, Denison House. 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. S.W.1. 





( ae _Indian arrowhead or potsherd 1s. up. Any- 
‘ thing in old or modern beadwork. Start a collec- 
tion now.—W. F, BrnperuPp Hast1NnGs, Nebr. 





eens Cook-housekeeper, 37, to 1 or 2in 
_\ family. German Jewess. syrs.England. Rfs. BoxA78& 





T= INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 


invites inquiries for expert Private Secretaries (no | 
we Secretary “S.,” 8 New Court, Lincola’s Inn, | 
‘C2, 





i | ‘OM LONG has proved, as smokers attest, 
Rich, fragrant, pure—in fact the best. 


\ ANTED to buy Cottage or House, situated in the 





country, within 50 miles south of London. State | 


price and accommodation —Box A 786. 





Please help them to | 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


YO HOPE OF RECOVERY —compiete invalid 
p suffering from disseminated sclerosis attributed 
to exposure. Savings now exhausted. PLEASE HELP. 
(Case 119). Appeal S., DisTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 











LECTURES 





YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
‘ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn.—Sunday, July 2, | 


at 11 a.m., S. K. Ratcliffe: ‘‘ Original Sin.” Admis- 
sion free. Visitors welcome. 








CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
f Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 
A GREAT RUSSIAN FILM AGAIN. 
“PETER THE GREAT ” (A). 
Human— Vivid—Real 
“ Best film of the week”. . . D. Telegraph. 
YERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley Street. May. 8505. 
) RAIMU in FEMME DU BOULANGER (A). 
Pagnol’s piquant satire. ADULTS ONLY. 





-. AND HEALTH RESORTS A 


Bad VULPERA 
Tarasp 


| ENGADINE 4000 FEET. 
| NEAR NATIONAL PARK. 
The only sulphate of sodium Spa in the Alps. 
Liver, Gall, Gallstones, Kidney, Intestine, 
|| Obesity, Diabetes, Heart, Circulation, Tropical, 
Urinary troubles. Chalybeate and Saline baths. 
Swimming pool, golf, tennis. __ Illustrated 
booklet by 

Hotels WALDHAUS, 400 beds; 

SCHWEIZERHOF, 300 beds. 


The most potent Sulphur 
Spring in Europe 


for 


ah 








Rheumatism, Sciatica, Asthma, Tropical Diseases 
and their consequences, ailments of the joints, 
circulation disorders 


SCHINZNACH SPA 


On the Zurich-Berne-Geneva route 


Illustrated prospectus from the Management, 
Schinznach Spa. 









|RAGAZ Spa 


1695 ft. Splendid mountain scenery 
THE MOST ABUNDANT 
AKRATO-THERMAL SPRING 
| AT A TEMP. OF 98.7° F. 


Rheumatism, Arthritis, Paralysis, Sciatica, 
Circulatory Disorders, Renal Calculs, Chronic 
Constipation. 


THERMAL SWIMMING BATH, PRIVATE 
CABINS, 20 THERAPIES .ON’' THE 
PREMISES 


ES OF 
GRAND HOTEL QUELLENHOF 
GRAND HOTEL HOF RAGAZ 


Golf. Tennis. Trout Fishing. 

















ART GALLERIES 





we 2 Se ad Ge) ee Se es 
} hu And Bronzes and Drawing by EPSTEIN. 
| (2) Pictures by DORIS ZINKEISEN. 

(3) Pastels of Birds, etc., by SIMON BUSSY. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-7. Sats. 10-1. 








R. GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS 


PRIVATE ART COLLECTION AT 7 Chelsea © 
| Embankment, Chelsea. Open to the public on Saturday, 
1st July (10—6). Admission, 2s. 6d., in aid of 
CHINESE UNIVERSITIES RELIEF FUND. 








CONFERENCE 





BORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
i A Conference on 
THE ABORTION REPORT. 
Speakers: Mrs. Tate, M.P., Dr. Stella Churchill, 
| Miss Stella Browne, Dr. Joan Malleson. 
Thursday, July 13, at 8 p.m., 
CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square. 
| _ Admission, ts. Delegates tickets, 1s. 6d. for two; 2s. 
| for three, from § Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


YNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, LIVERPOOL. 





The Council of the University Settlement, Nile 
Street, Liverpool, invites applications for the post of 
WARDEN (Male) about to become vacant. Associated 
with the Settlement (which contains about fifteen 
| residents) are, amongst other activities, social research 
| work and Clubs for Men, Women and Boys. Experience 
| of Club work is an important factor. Preference will be 
| given to a graduate, and to a person whose age does not 
exceed 35 years. Salary £350—£450 according to 
| qualifications and experience, together with residence.— 
| Applications, accompanied by two testimonials and two 
| names for purposes of reference, should be sent to the 
Vice-CHANCELLOR, The University, Liverpool, on or 
| before Friday, 7th July. 








| COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 
| Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
| women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional Men, Politicians or Business Men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
| Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
| Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Tel. Kensington 3228 








Ba ecegyeranteae «tl SECRETARY SHIPS.—Excel- 
| lent opportunities offering important positions ; 
splendid prospects.—For details of training and pros- 
pectus write SECRETARY, The Institute of Political 
Secretaries, 2 Gilbert St., London, W.1. Mayfair 2193. 














SCHOLARSHIPS 


AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, 
\ NORTHANTS.—Two scholarships for boarders 
under 14 on August Ist, 1939, are offered to boys not 
already in the School. For particulars of the examina- 
tion and prospectus of the Schoo! apply to THE MASTER 
before July 6th. 








Tem. 2660. 
First Mat., July 13, at 2.30. 


STRAND. 


(Subsequently 8.30.) 


THE GENTLE PEOPLE. 


By Irwin Shaw. 


Thurs., July 6, at 8. 





ANMER HALL presents 








HARROGATE 
‘Ne 
GRAND 


Phone 463] From 18/- 


FINEST POSITION 
Close to Royal Baths. 
FACING VALLEY GARDENS. 


Reserve Fund 





Daily, inclusive. 











PEACE... 
An-Hotel for a holiday of quiet and content. 
perfect view over Tor Bay. 50 rooms with ever 
Private bathrooms. A cuisine far removed 
under the personal direction of Mr. A. 

in Switzerland. 


Telephone: Torquay 2161 








AND PERFECTION. 


rom the ordinary. . All 
Tschumy, born and trained 


HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY. 


‘A very first-class unlicensed hotel run in connection with the Grand, 
where every facility for recreation is free. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


LIMITED 
Established 1880. 


138,400,000 


- - - - ” 





Every bedroom has a 
luxury. Private Suites. 











BRANCHES 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL 


H. KANO, London Manager. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS ANP COLLEGES 


HOLIDAYS 


TO LET 





T EMANIA COLLEGE, LAUSANNE 
4 (Switzerland). 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
Swiss education, all examinations to Uriversity En- | 
trance, Commercial Course, Modern Languages, 

Summer and Winter Sports, Fees moderate. 
. FRENCH HOLIDAY COURSES 

Boys 14-22. French Diploma granted. All Sports 
facilities, including Swimming, Tennis, Rowing, &c. 
Moderate fees. Ask for full and immediate information | 
by post or interview.—Cook’s SCHOLASTIC SERVICE, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 1. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
"y SDAILE 


KILG RASTON ROAD EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 
from 10 to 18 Years. | 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D., CALEMBERT, M.A. (Hons.). | 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing = 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LANGWILL, C.A.. to 
the Governors. 19, Melville Street, Edinburgh, ~~. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. 


| he ey LE’ TTERS, Duplicating, Addressing, | 
New and Rebuilt Typewriters. —\WYNN SIMPSON 
(1934), Ltd., 124 Chancery as W.C.2. Holborn 7478. 
£10 Short Story hie, Rene form free. MSS. 
placed, First novels a speciality.—CAMBRIDGE 

LITERARY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 





’ EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE iia — Palace Gate, W.8. 
“ITERARYT ypewrtg., T rans.,&c, s ecainibieienia: MSS. 
Jd Is. 1,000 whok sg Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss 
McFar.ane (C), TheStudy, 96MarinePde. sLeigh-on- ~Sea 


s si 


ARY wienicatd 11D Regent Street, S.W.1. 








SS. typed 1s. 1,000 words; carbons 3d. 1,000. 
Plays 3d. per page ; carbons 1d.—CarRLTON LITER- 
seine — -4. 


6d. 1,000 wen: —17 saanpetiad Hill ued, N. W3 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
-MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





D 


on request.— 


AVE you anything to sell? Diahien having aagihlinn 





to sell or professional services to offer are invited ! | 


to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2$%, for six inser- 
tions: §°,, for 13: 73° for 26: and 10°, for §2. 











THE 


SPECTATOR 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 





To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
shall be glad to 


forward a copy of the paper each 


a newsagent, we 
week to any part of the world, post |! 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange || 
for delivery through the nearest local 


newsagent. 


Please send instructions, with remittance to 
cover cost for the period, to 


The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 














| ing full circuit of island), and 1 week in Nice (with 


| and service. 
| Garage. 1 
| Brochure No. 32 from SECRETARY. 


| Ask for descriptive list Gd. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOT 


| porter, excellent Catering, from 3 guineas, booklet. 


‘YHELTENHAM SPA, 'n the heart of the inccmpar- 

/ able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and 

Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc. Endless entertain- 

ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dept. 11 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 

] ELIGHTFUL PRIVATE ESCORTED TOURS. 

—Leave London, July 8—motoring through the 

High Pyrenees, 16 days, 27 guineas, and Montreux- 

Zermatt, 15 days, 17} guineas. No night travel, first- 

class hotels. Small numbers. Details: LesLizr LING, 


F.R.G.S., 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. (Phone: 
Abbey 2159). 








( NLY a few places left on U.S.S.R.—Scandinavia 
tour (conducted) leaving London, Aug. sth. 22 
days—-£26 1os. od. inc. Also limited number for 22 and 
29-day tours fo Soviet Union conducted by Mrs. 
| Marjorie Pollitt; Leaving London Aug. 12. Write for 
details as well as of tours for architects, print-workers 
and journalists, trades unionists, students and scientists 
(conducted by Prof. Haldane) to Prospect Tours, Ltd., 
115, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
ggg mag a Holiday? Make it more than a 
change of scene—make it a plan for better healt’. 
Restore your energy amid glorious surroundings at 
HARROGATE. The Cheap Monthly Returns by Rail 


are very helpful too.—Guide free from P. M. WILSHERE, 
Information Bureau, Harrogate. 








YISIT Corsica this year! All-in tour with 1 week in 
Corsica (inc. 3 full- -day motor excursions compris- 


various free facilities) and short stay in Paris. Com- 
fortable hotels, good food. A tour full of interest and 
wild beauty at the amazing price of £14 17s. 6d. for 
16 days. Party leaves London Aug. 12. Limited 
numbers. Write early for details to Prospect Tours, 
Ltd., 115 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 





Jrntgyn for peaceful holidays. 11 Days for £10. 

25 days for £19 13s., including Voyage and visit to 
Copenhagen. Call or write for free illustrated hand- 
book. ‘“M.,” Finnish Travel Bureau, 7 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. Abbey 5300. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





HEALTH RESTORING SANCTUARY for rest, 
Me recuperation. Your refuge when weary—delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatsfield, Surrey. 





) ELGRAVE CLUB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,S.W.1). 
» —Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
re with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. — Vict. 3347. 


K DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms. ‘‘Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel.31295 
if OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

Overlooking sea. Lift. 


Sun Lounge. From 4 gns. 








I First Av. 
. Diets arranged. Vita 
Special residential terms. 








LOWESTOFT, GRAND HOTEL | 


Private Sea front. Completely modern, excellent cuisine | 
Bathing, tennis, bowls, dancing, concerts. 
Fully licensed, moderate inclusive terms.— 


) EFRESH YYOURSEL VES 





in English Country. 


LS managed by the 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT. HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lro., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 





YALTDEAN, Brighton, GLENDOWER, first-class 


R guest house. Tel.: Rottingdean 9552. 





¥OUTHSEA—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), 
N Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. 


South 
Night 





WV! ARWICK CLUB, LTD.,21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 6d., 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night, or 35s. to 


2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 
ee REMEMBER WHAT EMERSON WROTE 
about the world making a beaten track to the 

door of the man who did something better? There 
is, in such a fashionable Square in South Kensington 
that the address may not be advertised, an hotel which 
is so comfortable, so convenient and so reasonable in 
its inclusive weekly terms that the discriminating 
world sooner or later discovers it. Perhaps you would 
like to discover it too! 

Write Box M.F.N., 14 Cromwell Place, S.W.7. 

Or telephone WEStern 4546. 








ee amonth. Cottage, modernised, quiet, pleasant 
garden. hesnsinhhe Ickford, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


ye MILES ‘een L lain: To be Let. SMaLt House, 
os LARGE GARDEN; secluded not isolated. Within 
radius of Public School advantages. 2 reception, 4 bed, 
kitchen, scullery, bath-room; electric light, maim 
water, gas. Box A 789 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 

BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 


BRODICK.—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAW FORD. 
CRIEFF (Pe:ths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 


EBDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FEBEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
RAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
‘LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— ALKERTON HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON —THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye). ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY. 
ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Southerland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
»&YE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—HEADLAND. 

—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
—SEASCAPE. 











Mr. Ashley Courtenay is an adept in 
unearthing large and small hotels, inns 
and guest-houses where the food is good, 
the beds are soft and modern comforts 
will be found—and not necessarily on 
the beaten track. 


By arrangement with “ The Spectator,” Mr. 
Ashley Courtenay will be pleased to give advice 
free of charge to any reader desirous of informa- 
tion concerning Hotels in Great Britain. Please 
write to 99 Gower St., W.C.1, and enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. 


“LET’S HALT AWHILE” 
By Ashley Courtenay. 


Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 1939-40 Edition 
200 pages. VOL. II. Devon, 
2nd Edition published 1938, 
lll. Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Isle of Wight. Ist Edition published 1939. 
112 pages. VOL. IV. Cotswolds and Thames 
Valley. (In preparation.) 


PRICE 1/3 EACH (Post free) 


VOL. |. 
just published. 
Cornwall, Somerset. 
190 pages. VOL. 
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